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WESTMINSTER'S 
LIGHT MUSIC 
SERIES 


with 
NEW HIGH-FIDELITY RECORDING TECHNIQUE 
(3000 Series—$3.95 4000 Series—$4.95) 


Applying its unmatched engineering skill with 
its New, High Fidelity Recording Technique, 
Westminster puts high fidelity into light music. 
Now, light music that reaches the high stand- 
ard of our great classical high fidelity record- 
ings, such as Haydn's Military, Rimsky 
Korsakofft's ‘‘Concerto for Piano and Orches- 
tra,’ and Prokofieff's ‘Scythian Suite 


First Releases of New Light Music Series 


GYPSY SONGS 
Antal Kocze, King of the Gypies and his band. 
WL 3001 
MARCHES 
Deutschmeister’’ Band Conducted by Julius 
Herrmann WL 3003 


CHANSONS DE PARIS 
Mira Jozelle with Orchestra Conducted by Ben 
Ludlow WL 3006 
FOLKSONGS FROM THE BRITISH ISLES 


(Arranged by Armstrong Gibbs) Leslie Bridge- 
water and the Westminster Light Orch. WL 4003 


NEW RELEASES 


APRIL 


MAHLER 
Symphony No. 7 in B Minor, (‘Song of the 
Night’’). Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera, 
Conducted by Hermann Scherchen WAL 211 
SCHUBERT 
Trio No. 1 in B Flat Major, Op. 99. Jean Four- 
nier—Violin. Antonio Janigro—Cello. Badura- 
Skoda—Piano WL 5188 
MacDOWELL 

Piano Concerto No. 1 in A Minor, Op. 15. 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in D Minor, Op. 23. 
Vivian Rivkin—Piano. Orchestra of the Vienna 
State Opera, Conducted by Dean Dixon. 

WL 5190 

Tanidos De Guitarras 
Luis Maravilla—Guitar. From the Ballets Pilar 
Lopez WL 5194 
A Festival of Choral Music 

Choral Chamber Group of Pamplona (Agrupa- 
cion Coral De Camera De Pamplona), Con- 
ducted by Luis Morondo WL 5195 


Music by Strauss and Gungl 
Leslie Bridgewater and the Westminster Light 
Orchestra. WL 4004 


WESTMINSTER 


$10,000 in 


VALUABLE 
PRIZES 


Your response to the first announcements of our 
NEW HIGH FIDELITY RECORDING TECHNIQUE 
contest overwhelmed us. In order to give more 
of you an opportunity to win valuable prizes 
we have increased the jackpot ten-fold . . 
from $1,000 to $10,000. That's right, ten thou- 
sand dollars! Better hurry because the dead- 
line remains the same 


All you have to do 
is give a name to Westminster's 


NEW, HIGH-FIDELITY 
RECORDING TECHNIQUE 


The amazing triumph, combined with ‘Natural 
Balance,’’ produces results that make it almost 
impossible to distinguish between the live per- 
formance and the recording. 


FIRST RELEASES: 

LISZT 

Concerto No. 1 in E Flat Major for Piano and 
Orchestra, Concerto No. 2 in A Major for Piano 
and Orchestra. Edith Farnadi—Piano. Orchestra 
of the Vienna State Opera, Conducted by 
Hermann Scherchen 1-12°°—WL 5168 
GLIERE 


Ilya Mourometz Symphony No. 3, Ballet Suite 

“Red Poppy.’ Orchestra of the Vienna State 

Opera, Conducted by Hermann Scherchen. 
2-12"°—WAL 210 

RESPIGHI 

Pines of Rome, Fountains of Rome. Orchestra 


of the Vienna State Opera, Conducted by 
Argeo Quadri. 1-12"°—WIL 5167 


Ask your dealer for a 
FREE entry blank. 


If your dealer is out of stock write to West- 
minster Recording Co., 275 7th Ave., N.Y.C. 


NATURAL BALANCE 


LONG PLAYING RECORDS 
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A Program By Eight Virtuosi 
For A Worthy Cause 


A‘First Chair” is the title of a new disc 
Columbia (LP ML-4629), 
introduces eight first desk per- 
formers of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in solo compositions, with Mr. Ormandy 
conducting. The record 


issued by 
which 


is by way of 
being a contribution to a worthy cause 
— its earnings are for the benefit of the 
Philadelphia Pension Fund. 
No doubt, the disc will be displayed by 
dealers. It has a violet background with 
a super-imposed picture of the orchestra 
and the conductor in the background and 
eight medallions which look like large- 
sized election buttons on first sight. <A 
closer survey, however, shows them to be 


Orchestra 


portraits of the soloists with instruments 
in hand, the title of each composition 
being above the performer’s — heads. 
Below the medallions are their names, 
known for 
some fine solo performances on records. 

Newsweek, in its section for 
March 2, runs an article on Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra. Some 
comments therein are fitting to a survey 
of this record. “Belonging to the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra is like making a very 
good varsity team. Its ensemble rapport 
has been developed to such a degree by 
Ormandy that a rehearsal is often merely 
a run-through of ideas. ..Part of this 
ensemble brilliance is due to the Phila- 
delphia’s first-desk men, including the 
orchestra’s two ‘prima donnas,’ first 
oboist Marcel Tabuteau, and first flutist 
William Kincaid.” Besides these two 
famous instrumentalists, represented on 
the record are these other distinguished 
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many of which are already 


music 


members of the Quaker City ensemble — 
Jacob Krachmalnick, the concert master; 
cellist 
bassoonist Sol Schoen- 


Mason Jones, first horn player; 
Lorne Monroe; 
bach; Samuel Krauss, trumpet player; 
and clarinetist Anthony Gigliotti. 


The program is a well chosen one, which 
should become, as Newsweek says, a clas- 
sical hit. Indeed, considering the purpose 
of the record — to raise money for the 
orchestra’s pension fund, it 


in everyman’s 


should be 
record collection. The 
program opens with the famous Trumpet 
Voluntary in D by Purcell; then comes 
Charles T. Griffes’ Poem for Flute and 
Orchestra; next Handel’s Concerto No. 
3 inG minor, for oboe and strings; and, 
completing the first side, Burrill Phillips’ 
Concert Piece for Bassoon and Strings. 
The four selections that make up side 2 
Adagio and Rondo for 
Cello and Orchestra (Weber, arr. Piati- 
gorsky); Chabrier’s Larghetto for Horn 
and Orchestra; Beethoven’s Romance 
Vo. 2 in F, Op. 50 for violin and orchestra; 
and Weber’s Concertino for Clarinet and 
Orchestra. 


are as follows: 


There is variety in the program and, 
by and large, music of worth as well as 
diversion. Only one selection, that chosen 
by the cellist Lorne Monroe, is an arrange- 
ment; the rest are compositions which 
the various composers intended to be per- 
formed by the instruments employed. 
Two American composers are represented 

Griffes and Phillips. The former’s 
Poem is one of the finest works that this 
talented musician left us. The latter’s is 
(Continued on page 216 
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THE SINGERS’ TOLL 


FOR THE YEAR OF 1952 


By Leo Riemans 


Part I 


N THE MANY YEARS that I have 
contributed The Singers’ Toll to this 
magazine, there has never been one in 


which so many great artists passed away 
as in 1952. I realized this when I recently 


arranged my yearly radio broadcast on 
this topic, for instead of my usual forty- 
I had to 


three such broadcasts to honor them. 


five minute program, devote 
The death of Emma Eames on June 
3th, 1952 marked the end of an epoch. 


Few of her contemporaries are surviving 





today. At the age of eighty-seven, she 
may well have been the elder dignitary 
of all great singers, though the Verdi 
House in Milan did boast in Frida Ricci, 
But 


she was not of the same artistic calibre 


at eighty-nine, an even older singer. 
as Eames. Ricci made a few old Zono- 
phone records. She sang in America with 
(It is said that 
Aida 


his 


minor opera companies. 
she was the prima-donna of the 
performance when Toscanini made 
debut She 


have passed away, however, without any 


as a conductor). seems to 
notice, for she no longer figures in the 
latest list of pensioners of the Verdi home. 

Emma Eames is so well known to Ameri- 
can collectors that it seems unnecessary 


to dwell on her wonderful career. It 
lasted exactly twenty years, from 1889 
to 1909. Speaking of Toscanini, it is 
sometimes said that her farewell was 
hastened by his coming to the Metro- 
politan, but this is not entirely true. 


She told the editor of this publication 
that her health had not been good for 

years, to be 
borne out by the fact that she was an 
invalid 


many which would seem 
most of her later life.* Eames’ 


many Victor records (she never sang for 


any other company either in America 
or Europe) have the reputation of being 
deficient in upper acoustics. Indeed, 
on some of the old machines, her upper 
tones sounded “hooty,” and _ required 
considerable imagination to reconstruct 


the living voice from that heard from 


record. Pressed on modern material, 


*However, Eames was quoted in an interview at 
the time of retiring as objecting to the noted com 
ductor’s “‘stone-wall orchestral direction.” 
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like those fine pre-war IRCC’s and HRS’s, 
or the even finer material used by the new 
American Gramophone Society, her 
recordings sound far better than on the 
old Grand Prix dises with their noisy 
Her “Air de 


Faust of 1905, made with piano accom- 


surfaces. bijoux” from 
paniment, is crystal clear, and about the 
this 
[ know, with a clear-cut trill. To compare 
this recording 


most authoritative version of aria 


with modern ones is to 
realize in most cases how sadly vocal art 
Slowly, it 


dawn on critics and the musical public 


has deteriorated. begins to 
that these old recordings of Eames’ gen- 
eration are not just the sentimental hob- 
bies of a few decrepit cranks. Someday, 
they may serve as the source of recovery 
of an art now sadly on the decline. 
Strangely, Eames’ last group of records, 
made in 1912 and 1913, after her farewell 
to opera, are technically her best. The 
Tosti Dopo is a jewel of its kind, and her 
Schubert is 


Grelchen am Spinnrade of 


surprisingly moving for a singer who 
acquired the posthumous reputation of 
being ‘“‘cold.”” One record, though, her 
Who Is Sylvia? does sustain that reputa- 
tion. H. T. Parker, 
wrote after hearing her sing this song 


in recital that 


The Boston critic, 


“she sang it as though 
Sylvia were not on her calling list.” For 
sheer charm the Veronique duet, made 
with her husband De Gogorza, is difficult 
to beat, despite the English translation. 
My favorite record of hers is the Koechlin 
song Si tu le veur, which is followed by 
the sparkling serenade from Massenet’s 
Cherubin. 


Frances Alda 


Alda (née 
Venice, while visiting Toscanini on Sep- 
tember 19th in her seventieth year. She 


Frances Davis) died in 


was of a later generation, arising after 


Eames’ sun declined. Her career lasted 
well into the electric recording era, but 
unfortunately her titles 


far less meritorious her 


electrical were 


thean acoustic 
ones with possibly the sole exception 
of the two arias from Giordano’s La Cena 
della Beffe. 
can Victor artist with a most impressive 
tepertory. 
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Alda was an exclusive Ameri- 


A pupil of Marchesi, as was 


Eames, she made her début as 


Emma 


Manon at the Opéra Comique in Paris 
in 1904. She came to the Metropolitan 
in 1908 where she sang until 1929. Voc- 
ally, her best recordings were made in 
1910-12. These included her bewitching 
renditions of arias from Puccini's 
Vianon Lescaut, which she later remade 
with all the 


Her recording of 


two 


electrically 
left out. 
from Cataloni’s Loreley and 


former magic 
Anna’s aria 

Nanetta’s 
air from Verdi’s Falstaff are among her 
loveliest her Dell’- 
Aqua’s Chanson Provencale and her aria 


mementoes. So are 


from Segreto di Susanna. Unfortunately 
1917 onward, she devoted her re- 
cording career mainly to light song hits, 
which she sang well enough but which 


from 


today have value only as quaint period 
Exceptions are her lovely O mio 
babbino caro from Gianni Schicchi and the 
aria from William Tell. The “Love 
Duet” Vadama_ Butterfly, which 
she made with Martinelli, is exceptionally 
fine, conveying the impression that she 
would have made a fine Butterfly had 
she chosen to sing the role during her long 
tenure at the Metropolitan. 

Berta Morena, 


pieces. 


who died in South 
Bavaria on October 7th in her seventy- 
fifth year, began her career in 1898 at 


the court opera in Munich. She sang at 





Berta Morena 





from 1908 to 1912, 


the Metropolitan 


and again during the season of 1924-25. 


Her name may mean little to collectors 
as her records, all made in Germany by 
H.M.\V., were never released in America. 
Like most dramatic sopranos, she did not 
record easily, though there are some re- 
cordings which show her interpretative 
greatness, especially her two dise version 
of Sieglinde’s Erzaehlung from Die Wal- 
kuere. A tall woman of noble bearing, 
she was a moving and ardent actress. 
Judging from her photographs, she looked 
like a true Isolde, and a truly fiery Briinn- 


hilde. 


would be even greater in these times, as 


One has the idea that her success 


she had a commanding figure, quite un- 
like the Hoch- 


dramatische. In Europe, she was for 


usual rotund German 
years the mainstay of the Munich Opera 
and its summer festivals. She succeeded 
Milka Ternina at Munich, 


who “generously aided the younger artist 


the famous 


with advice and suggestions.” 


~ acmamamattt ae 


Mme. Vallandri 














xX Of 


less fame was 


May Petcrson, 
who died on October 8th in Austin, Texas. 
She sang at the Metropolitan during the 
seasons of 1917-18, 1921-22 and 1922-23. 
A pupil of Jean de Reszke, her voice was 
praised for its beauty but she was not 
It is said that her 
assumption of roles which Mme. Alda 
sang displeased the latter greatly. She 


talented as an actress. 


made some Vocalion records among the, 
most important and rarest of which is 
the Qui est homo from Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater, sung with Rita Fornia. 


} Aline Vallandri, on the other hand, 
was most famous. This distinguished 
French soprano passed away on May 30th. 
She had the misfortune of making most 
of her records for Pathé, and of not being 
well enough known in America to have 
them transcribed to playable discs by 
the societies. She was born in 1878 and 
made her début in 1904 after brilliantly 
winning the contest at the Conservatoire. 
For about twenty years, she was one of 
the most important singers in Paris, and 
after World War I she was the first 
French singer to appear in Germany, 
where she sang Louise at Cologne in 1922. 
She was still singing superbly when I 
heard her on the Paris radio in the late 
1930s. A rather unexpected specialty of 
Vallandri was her long blonde hair, which 
like Melisande’s was longer than herself. 
She could 
in it. Thus, she was ideally suited to 
the role of Melisande. She caused the 
pre-bobbed-haired Parisiennes spasms of 


completely envelope _ herself 


jealousy when she appeared as Erudice 
in Orfeo, or Eunice in Nougues’ Quo Vadis, 
an opera in which she created that role, 
especially written for her and her hai! 
Renaud was the Petronius in the premiere 
performance. 


Vallandri’s repertoire was prodigious; 
it ranged from coloratura roles like Mir- 
eille, Lakme and Gilda, to Tosca, Louise 
and other heavy roles. She sang Mireille 
in the open-air performances at the Arena 
of Arles. She appeared as Donna Elvira 
in Italian performances of Don Giovanni 
in Ostend with Renaud, Amelia Pinto, 
Bonci and other noted artists. On Pathé 
records, she sang Gilda in the complete 
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Rigoletto-and Micaela in the complete 
Carmen. She informed me that these were 
made in conjunction with movies, the 
idea being to synchronize the recordings 
with the films, but this proved unfeasible, 
as without amplification the sound was 
too faint for the large cinema theatres. 
One wonders whether these films (in 
which Mérentié, Noté, Albers, Affre and 
other well) 
have survived. 


famous stars appeared as 
They might prove valu- 
able additions to the French record reper- 
tory of their period. 

Apart from her Pathé discs, among 
which her duets with Vaguet were es- 
pecially fine, Vallandri made some H.M.V. 
records at the end of the pre-dog period 
and the beginning of the dog label. Some 
of these are very clear and full in tone, 
especially the Dans la Foret from Lakme 
with Rocca. She also made some record- 
ings for Lyrophone.  Vallandri’s 
was clear and beautiful, completely free 
of the nasality that besets so many French 
She was a woman of 


voice 


sopranos. great 
beauty and a fine actress. One wonders 
how she escaped the attentions of Ameri- 
can impresarios, especially with her 
wealth of hair. I was greatly surprised 
and honored after her death to find that 
she had mentioned me in her will; I re- 
ceived a large map of numbered photos 
From the beginning 
of her career she had numbered 


of her many roles. 
every 
photo chronologically. 

Born also in 1878 was Jeanne Pacquot 
d’Assy, who died in Brussels on October 
6th. She was the wife of the famous 
basso, Pierre d’Assy, who died in 1910. 
Though she appeared at the Paris Opéra, 
most of her career was spent at the Brus- 
Monnaie, created the 
feminine lead in Chausson’s Le Roi Arthus 
(with Dalmores and Albers). Her only 
records date from that period (circa 1900), 
being almost 
which I have never heard. 


sels’ where she 


pre-historic Zonophones, 


Jeanne Gordon 


It sometimes happens that a famous 
singer completely, and no 
one seems to be able to tell what has hap- 
pened. Then, years later, when the singer 
dies, you hear the story, like that of Gal- 
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disappears 





A case of this kind 
was that of Jeanne Gordon, a contralto 


vany two years ago. 


who was an important singer at the 
Metropolitan in the 1920s. She was of 
Canadian birth but married to an Ameri- 
can. When she made her debut at the 
Metropolitan, she was hailed as possessing 
one of the most promising new voices of 
a decade. When she left the Metropolitan 
in 1929, it was said that she had abandoned 
the stage. That same year, however, she 
sang at Monte Carlo scoring a great suc- 
cess as Eboli in Don Carlos, a role she had 
sung at the Metropolitan 
when Chaliapin appeared as King Philip. 
That was the last I heard of her until 
after she died. Then I learned that she 
had been in a santarium for mental pa- 


previously 


tients for ove It is tragic to 
realize that all these years she was living, 
dead to the world as is at this moment 
Lina Bruna-Rasa, the superb Santuzza 
of the Mascagni-Gigli Cavalleria (Victor). 
Gordon made records only. 
She was regarded as of prime importance 
with the result that all her records were 
originally issued on single-faced discs. 


20 years. 


Columbia 


Giuseppina Piccoletti is an Italian 
soprano I mention only because she ap- 
peared on one or two red label Victor 





Jeanne Gordon 








discs (notably her Traviata duet with 


De Tura 
in Milan, where she died this past year. 


Of late, she was a vocal teacher 


Vargarete Siems 


Margarete Siems is the case of a 
singer who came into her own years after 
her career was closed. She never sang 
in America. A star of the Dresden Opera, 
she was probably regarded as too heavy 

Metropolitan 


Golden Age” glamour 


and obese for a career 
(where even in the * 
counted as much or more than brains, 


voice and musicality). In Germany, 


Siems was always regarded as the greatest 
coloratura of her age; she was the best 


pupil of Agaia Orgeny. In Dresden, she 


succeeded Erika Wedekind, but unlike 
her predecessor Siems’ repertoire was 
not confined to coloratura parts. This 
greatest of Queen of the Night’s also 


Aida, Amelia in the Ballo in Mas- 
chera, and created the role of the Marschal- 
lin in the 


sang 


world-premiere of Der Rosen- 
1911. 


she had created the role of Chrysothemis 


kavalier in Two years previously, 





Margarete Siems (left) with Mme. Krull in 
Electra’ 


208 


in Strauss’ Elektra, both 


sociated with dramatic sopranos. 


parts now as- 
Frida 
Hempel, and ardent admirer of Siems, 
once told me that Siems had a huge voice, 
Aida and 


She alternately sang 


quite capable of coping with 
other such parts. 
Valentine and the Queen in Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenols. Strauss must have intended 
the Marschallin to be sung by a silvery 
voice, as all his original singers were of this 
type. Siems in Dresden, Hempel in Berlin, 
New York and 


in Hamburg. 


London, Fleischer-Edel 
Only 


role absorbed by 


gradually was the 
Wagnerian sopranos, 
thus losing some of its elegeance. 


The best 
are those she made in the original Rosen- 


records of Margarete Siems 
kavalier cast with Plaschke von der Osten 
and Minnie Nast. 
of these, one on Odeon and the other on 
H.M.\., with two versions of the final 
On H.M.\., she sang the Mono- 
logue, as an important historical souvenir. 
Before this, at the 
Prague, she made a number of extra- 
black G&T 


some of the 


There were two sets 


trio. 


start of her career in 





ordinary which contain 


most amazing coloratura 


singing to be heard on records. These 
are very rare, even in Europe, and com- 
mand extremely high prices. It is strange 
that none of them have ever been dubbed 
by the societies. A few years later, she 
sang for Pathé on the 16’ records issued 
by this concern. Though I have never 
these, I 


Dresden 


heard have the assertion of a 


collector found 
some of them, that they are the most 
lifelike and brilliant of all her records. 
Finally, she made ten record sides for 
Parlophone in 1913. 


who recently 


These are the least 
rare of her recordings. One side, strangely 
the second part of her aria of the Queen 
from Huguenots, was issued in England. 
The Parlophones unfortunately were rath- 
er badly reproduced and have a tendency 
Also, wore quickly 
with the old steel needles and the heavy 


of blasting. they 


sound-boxes. To find a_ really good 
copy of one of these Parlophones is even 
more difficult than finding a G&T. Worn 
copies are quite frequent, however. They 
contain some of the finest singing to be 
heard, not alone for vocal quality but 
for interpretative and communicative 
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Frau Fluth aria from 


Nicolai’s Merry Wives is a sheer delight, 


artistry... Siems’ 
which makes one regret that she never 
recorded Zerbinetta’s aria from Strauss’ 
Ariadne auf Nazos, a role which she also 
created with Chrysothemis and 
the Marschallin. The fiendishly difficult 
original version of that aria was especially 


along 


It was found that 
Hempel could cope 


written for her voice. 
besides Siems, only 
with its difficulties, so Strauss altered 
his later version, transposing the second 
half and omitting many of its greatest 
difficulties. In the past 25 years, Siems 
had been teaching. It is not generally 
known that it was she who kept Sigrid 
Onegin in shape, and who gave Onegin’s 
voice its amazing coloratura agility and 


its ease in the upper register. 


Elisabeth Schumann 


AC The last prima donna of the year to pass 


away should need little description from 
Elisabeth Schumann 
well known throughout the world. To 
many, it 


me, as was too 


may seem incredulous to be- 
lieve that she was 64, the contemporary 


Unlike 


her contemporaries, she sang until the 


of Lucrezia Bori and Galli-Curci. 


end and made many records in her last 
years. Though she made her debut in 
1909, and sang one season at the Metro- 
politan 1914-15, her fame did 
not begin until the 1920s, attaining its 
peak as a lieder singer in the 1930s. Up 


true 


to the very end, her voice changed very 
little, and her post-war records sound as 
youthful and fresh on the-high end as 
anything she There 


recorded — before. 


was also an added depth of feeling, as 
in her touching and moving Frauenliebe 
und Leben cycle. Strangely, | cared less 
for her Mozart, though in my opinion 
she was the finest interpreter of Strauss 
lieder the most exquisite Sophie of 
them all. 1 find her 
in comparison with Patti’s. and her Al- 
leluja from the motet Erultate, jubilate 
(made for H.M.V.) 


singing and slurred rhythm. 


Vot che sapete dull 
i 


slipshod in scale 
I have never 
heard her early version of the complete 
motet. In Non so piu cosa son, she makes 


‘falpitar”’ 


a mistake in the Italian singing 
instead of 


“fa palpitar.” [ am not in- 
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formed as to her knowledge of the Italian 
language. It is above all as a lieder singer 
that she was almost unrivalled, and by 
no means in the sprightly and charming 
lieds, as some would say. I know few 

Brahms’ 
Vachtigall, and her Gretchen am Spinnrade 
is more dramatic than one would have 
expected 


recordings as moving as her 


besides conveying a youthful 
Gretchen and not an over-ripe matron. 





On the Technical Scene 





HE EXPLOSIVE commercial expan- 
sion of “high fidelity’ is nourishing 
an equally explosive burst of activity on 


Here 


are just a few stray observations on this 


the technical development. side. 


very welcome activity: 
Binaural Reproduction 
A number of competent people are now 
pouring serious effort into the attempt 


to put the “third 
reproduction. 


dimension” in sound 
Stereophonic sound, like 
the closely analagous stereoscopic sight, 
requires at least two channels to produce 
its effect. 
field is 


The present situation in the 


sound similar in many ways, 
commercially as well as technically, to 
the current feverish attempts to get an 
acceptable three-dimensional system at 
Both three-dimen- 


sional movies and three-dimensional sound 


work in the movies. 


systems supply greatly increased emo- 


both 
strated over and over in the laboratory 


tional impact; have been demon- 


But until now it 
has always proved too tough technically 


for 25 years or more. 


and too expensive to get them out of the 
laboratory. 

Now it seems that something is about 
to break, finally, in both fields. In record 
reproduction, the most promising stereo- 
phonic system yet put forward is that 
of Emory Cook, who is demonstrating a 
complete recording and reproducing sys- 
tem with two bands of grooves, an inner 
and outer one, on each side of an LP disc. 
A “‘two-headed” pickup uses two separate 
cartridges, each one playing one set of 
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grooves and feeding a separate amplifier 
and speaker system. 

Twin-channel magnetic tapes are also 
being developed by several firms, and 
experimental AM-FM “binaural” radio 
broadcasts are under way in_ several 
cities. 

The thing to keep in mind at this stage 
of binaural, or stereophonic sound re- 
this: convenient and 
flexible stero sound in the home involves 
a whole flock of new technical headaches, 
more subtle in many ways that the prob- 


lems of the familiar one-channel system. 


production, is 


If you are exposed to some of the binaural 
don’t write it off 
if it doesn’t come up to expectations. 
The rules are not all worked out yet. But 
they will be worked out, and stereophonic 


sound now available, 


sound will make a tremendous contribu- 
tion to the pleasures of music via records. 
It is hoped that a later article will go into 
this subject in some detail, including a 
report on some listening tests of binaural 
systems that are now underway. 


Pickering Turnover 


The 
to the two-needle problem has a new 
Pickering 


turnover or turnaround solution 


recruit in the ever-popular 


pickup. A Pickering unit has just been 
made available with two cartridges 


mounted back to back, in a swivel ar- 
rangement. One is for standard records 
and one for microgroove. (In passing: 
when do we catch up with reality and 
start calling microgroove “‘standard’’?) 
The cartridges in the turnover Pickering 
are new. They are smaller, re-engineered 
and somewhat improved versions of the 
familiar Pickering. 


been reduced. 


Hum sensitivity has 
Other characteristics are 
equal to or better than those of the older 
type. 


Add-Together Loudspeakers 


There are, of course, almost as many 
different ways of mounting loudspeakers 
as there are high-fidelity fanatics. An 
old one that keeps cropping up is the close 
array of several medium-sized speakers — 
8 or 10 


inch — all working together. 
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This arrangement has some fine advant- 
ages: if the speakers are close together, 
their cone areas “‘add up” to act like one 
very large cone, with better bass response 
than for a single speaker of the same type; 
the power is shared among the speakers so 
that none is pushed hard, with consequent 
low distortion; the smaller cones are apt 
to have smoother mid-highs than the 
cones in many 15-inch speakers, because 
the larger cones usually have a greater 
tendency to “bend” and “flap”. Net 
result: a well-balanced system that has 
a bland, unobtrusive clarity that appeals 
to many listeners. Such a system, nat- 
urally, will lack the earthquake bass and 
razor-sharp highs of the best woofer- 
but don’t forget that 
it will cost a fraction of what the better 
two-way outfits cost. 

There are a number of excellent 8 and 
10 inch speakers on the market that have 
worked well in these “add-em-up” sys- 
Wharfedale, Permoflux, General 

Western Electric are some of 


tweeter systems; 


tems. 
Electric, 
the best. 
Hi-Fi On the Table 

The expansion of high fidelity’s com- 
mercial base is attested in a new direction. 
Columbia Records has placed on _ the 
first 
equipment for the home user: 


market its piece of reproduction 
a table- 
model phonograph with twin speakers 
designed specifically for the high-fidelity- 
aware record fan. Frequency response, 
distortion level, etc., are in a class never 
attempted before in a commercial table- 
On first hearing, the 
new Columbia instrument seems to have 
a very gratifying clarity, a lack of peaky 


model phonograph. 


response, and a balanced frequency range 
naturalness, which 
should place it in the forefront of table 
It sells for $139.50. 


that produces great 


models. 
Home-Built Amplifiers 


There is a veritable flood of really fine 
amplifiers now on the market. With 
$100 to $200 to spend, the phonograph 
fan has a choice of a dozen or more that 
would have been considered incredibly 
good a few years ago. In the $50 to $100 
range are as many more that have enough 
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clean poWer for small-to-average living 
rooms. 

However, home-building of amplifiers 
still has its points if you want results 
comparable to the better commercial 
types, for $50 or less. If you are exper- 
ienced in translating a schematic diagram 
into a finished amplifier, and have access 
to test instruments and skill in using 
them, you might well get what you need 
from the designs shown in one of these 
two recent technical articles: 

(1) Radio and Television News, issue 
of November 1950, shows an amplifier 
worked out by Harry Oslo at RCA Lab- 
oratories which strikes this writer as 
being close to a “best buy” in high- 
fidelity designs for the home constructor. 
Even with one of the top quality output 
transformers, the parts should cost $50 
or less. Incidentally, the article in which 
this amplifier is described should be read 
by every phonograph fan who is interested 
in the technical requirements for top- 
quality reproduction. Dr. Olson is, of 
course, one of the nation’s real authorities 
in sound engineering. He talks a whole 
heap of sense on the subject. 

(2) In the magazine, issue of 
January 1953, an amplifier is described 
by Arnold J. Gassan which he claims can 
be built at home for about $20. The de- 
sign is similar to the enormously popular 
“Williamson,”’ and also uses a simplifi- 
cation of the new “ultra-linear’’ output 
arrangement. This writer has not built 
nor heard one of these amplifiers, but 
Mr. Gassan’s test results indicate that 
this is bargain-basement hifi, for certain. 
—Robert S. Lanier 
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Columbia's American 


Composer Series 





IVES: 
(piano) 


Sonata No. 1; William Masselos 
(ML 4490). THOMSON: 
Siabat Mater; Jennie Tourel (soprano), 
New Music String Quartet; Capital, 
Capitals; Vocal Quartet and Virgil 
Thomson (piano); HARRISON: Suite 
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for Cello and Harp; 
(cello), Lucile Lawrence (harp); Suite 
Vo. 2; New Music Quartet (ML 4491). 


Seymour Barab 


COPLAND: Sertet; Juilliard String 
Quartet, David Oppenheim (clarinet) 
and Leonid Hambro (piano); KOHS: 
Chamber Concerto; Ferenc Molnar (vio- 
la) and nine string players (ML 4492). 
SCHUMAN: Quartet No. 4; Juilliard 
Quartet; DAHL: Concerto a_ Tre; 
Mitchell Lurie (clarinet), Eudice Sha- 
piro (violin) and Victor Gottlieb (cello) 
ML 4493). MOORE: Quintet; David 
Oppenheim (clarinet), New Music Quar- 


tet (ML 4494). PISTON: Sonatina; 
Alexander Schneider (violin), Ralph 


Kirkpatrick (harpsichord); CAGE: 
Quartet; New Music Quartet (ML 
1495). Six LP discs at $5.45 each. 


AWITH A FORESIGHT and a faith, 
unprecedented in the history of recorded 
music, Columbia has initiated a long- 
term program for the presentation of 
American chamber 
These six discs are the first in a series of 
six-volume annual releases. 
vice-president Goddard Lieberson has 
said that he believes ‘‘a recording company 
has a cultural obligation to provide not 
only the classics of the past but of the 
future as well.” 
point has long been Columbia’s but never 


music on_ records. 


Columbia’s 


This progressive view- 


before has it been so dramatically pre- 
sented. 

The problem of been 
handled by Virgil Thomson, Aaron Cope 
land, Henry Cowell, William Schuman 
and Mr. Lieberson himself. It is a tribute 
to these men, as musicians, that. their 
choices so faithfully reflect the immediate 
musical scene. Any future musicologist 
interested in the period 1940-50 in America 


selection has 


need only look at this selection in order 
to understand the musical climate of the 
times. 

Our musicologist might begin by clear- 
ing away the dead wood which is so much 
This he 


would call our “‘neo-primitive” school as 


a part of any musical culture. 


represented by Virgil Thomson and John 
Cage. The former presents his 1932 
Stabat Mater — which sounds like a small 
edition of Satie’s Socrate, a true “‘primi- 
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tive’ masterpiece — and Capital, Capitals, 
an elegant and protracted mock-Handelian 
The quartet. 
None of the instruments is “prepared,” 


joke. latter gives us a 

but they are instructed to play without 
7 I 

not be used be- 


with 


vibrato, which should 


cause “it is associated literature 


that moves toward climaxes, whereas 
this quartet does not.” 
The academics too are represented. 


The more severe facet of this aspect would 


be represented by Lou Harrison whose 
music, though sounding modern enough, 
is based upon such principles as “‘secundal 
both and 


tonic,”” whose 1948 Suite for Quartet has a 


counterpoint, chromatic dia- 
canon on the ninth for a second movement 
Purcell 


conventional 


finale in the Fantasia 
Our 


is shown in 


and a 


style. more music 


Douglas Moore, a musical 


humanist, whose 1946 Quintet speaks 
straight from the heart with no_ intel- 
lectual circumlocution though a very 


tight individuality. 
The Spirit of Stravinsky 


If the coditier 
were unkind he might call the next two 


future historian and 


composers “imitators,” or, if well-disposed, 
Dahl’s 1947 


breathes the spirit of Stravinsky. 


Trio 
Not, 
significantly, the spirit of the Third Sym- 
phony or Orpheus but the lighter air of 
first 
Progress. In a 


“disciples.” Ingolf 


Jeu de Cartes and the 
The Rake’s 


pastiche on a pastiche. 


two 
way it is a 
There is a definite 
brilliant 
for effect and the end impression that 


concertante quality, a feeling 
the music is entirely controlled from above. 
Koh’s 
though nonetheless inhabited by a spirit 

in this case that of Bartok 


one feel the composer is controlling “from 


1949 Concerto, on the other hand, 
makes 
within.” 


A comparison of the two works 


is actually a bit invidious because the 


Kohs’ is seriously intended. It seriously 
thirteen 
is the most in- 


communicates too and, of all 
works in this collection, 
stantly rewarding. 

Of course no survey of American music 
would be complete without the craftsmen, 
with like 


in literature and painting 


those musicians numbers 
whose ap- 
proach is primarily that a job exists to be 
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done and that it should be done well, 
Like these 
two men are utterly competent and com- 
The first, naturally, is 


Copland, a man whose technique is his 


other American technicians 
pletely sincere. 


perfect vocabulary and who, in largé part, 


originated what we recognize as “‘the 
American sound.” His charming 1937 


Sertet a rewrite of the 1932 Short Sym- 


phony No. 2 — is a light sure-footed work 

itself 
poles represented by, say, El Salon Mezico 
and the Walter Piston 


approaches music in much the same man- 


which balances between the two 


Piano Sonata. 
ner. The Italianate quality of this com- 
poser’s music is particularly happy in 
his 1945 sonata with its smiling shade of 
Scarlatti and its devastatingly well-written 
parts for the grateful solo instruments. 
Our musicologist’s attention might be 
most drawn toward our pioneers, however. 
The three represented in the collection are 
forcing their ways into the hinterlands 
of musical concept and consequently seem 
The first 
is William Schuman, who has certainly 


most deserving of attention. 
almost never before worn the coon-skin 
cap of the pioneer. Rather, he has been 
thought of as the creator of urbane, 
written and not 
His 1950 Quartel 


It is a stern work 


thoughtful, beautifully 
too memorable music. 
is a direct departure. 

yet one so direct in its purpose, one that 
knows so obviously what it is about that 
though the listener may lag behind as 
this one did he cannot fail to be im- 
Reigger’s 1948 Quartet is a dif- 
ferent kind of pioneer work. 


pressed. 
Chromatic 
to almost a tone-rowish extent it yet re- 
mains so completely musical, with such 
an abundance of humor and wit, that it 

despite all the “strange 
If this collection did nothing 
more than introduce to the larger public 
this 
posers, it would have been worth it. 


captures 
sounds.” 
neglected of American 


most com 


The Genius of Ives 

This work, 
unlike the others, was written early, be- 
tween 1902 and 1909 
Pelleas and Elektra. 
that it 
is astonishing. 


Finally, there is the Ives. 


that is, between 
Today the music is 
back 50 
This is pioneer work on a 


amazing, dates years 
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staggering scale. Of the music itself one 
can only say that it is the most advanced, 
the most daring and audacious, the most 
trenchantly forward-looking work in the 
collection. Our future historian prob- 
ably won’t be scratching his head about 
it, as we are today, but he will doubtless 
remain as impressed and — perhaps — 
have even more reason for being so. 
Finally, one might add that the aim of 
the “most authentic performances” avail- 
able has been brilliantly realized. Each 
soloist and each group is well-near perfect 
for the peculiar demands of his particular 
music. In addition the recording, always 
excellent, is often superlative. There may 
be some question as to the “masterpiece 
of the future” status of some of these 
but Mr. Lieberson couldn’t be 
more on the right track than when he 
says, “we hope to build audiences and de- 
velop tastes for music by contemporary 


life- 


works 


American composers during their 


times.”” This is a job well begun. 


—D.R. 





OPERA SPOTLIGHT 





GLUCK: Iphigenie en Tauride. Patricia 
Neway (Iphigenia), Pierre Mollet (Ores- 
tes), Leopold Simoneau (Pylades), Rob- 
ert Massard (Thoas), chorus and Paris 
Conservatory Concert Society Orches- 
tra, conducted by Carlo Maria Giulini. 
Vox LP set PL 7822, 2 discs, $11.90. 

AONE can only be grateful for a perhaps 

once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to hear 

in its near completeness (there are a 

number of cuts) this reputed masterpiece, 


several of whose arias have long been 


familiar. At the same time one must 
regret that Gluck’s classic conception 


has not been more fully realized; perhaps 
one may even wonder a bit if the composer 
did himself full justice in the score. 

If | the 


mouth of this particular gift horse and to 


may continue to examine 
draw certain generalizations, such a re- 
cording demonstrates anew that it is not 
enough to have an open musical history 
book and the best of intentions, or even 
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to place the name of an admired singer 
opposite that of the title role. The more 
works we unearth from the period in 
question, the the realization is 
forced upon us that Gluck’s music not 
only asks but demands a full complement 
of vocal quality, range and power, but 
these things profit a singer nothing without 
a developed sense of what we call the 
grand manner — that balance of 
broad musical lines and telling declama- 
tion, the ability to fuse words and music 
into an inseparable whole. 

Miss Neway, who made a big reputa- 
tion as a singing actress in Menotti’s 
The Consul, seems a strange choice for 
Iphigenia; 


more 


rare 


one can only commend her 
seriousness and her innate musicianship, 
while admitting that for all its pleasing 
quality her voice does not have the body 
one looks for in this music, and that of 
the big utterance she shows little com- 
Her 


and an exceptionally lovely one 


aria — 
-O toi 
qui prolongeas mes jours, is eneffective 
here, and O malheureuse Iphigenie is lack- 
Nor do recitatives 
have the ring of nobility. Mollet as 
Orestes strives valiantly with a taxing 
tessitura; Simoneau is the best in matters 
of style, singing Pylades’ aria Unis dés 
la plus tendre enfance with some distinc- 
tion. 

I suspect that at least some of these 
faults may have been brought on by hasty 


prehension. most famous 


ing in climax. her 


preparation. Mechanically the set is 
variable; I found myself readjusting 
the controls several times. -P.L.M. 
MOZART: Cosi fan tutte: Ina Souez 


(Fiordiligi), Luise Helletsgruber (Dora- 
bella), Heddle Nash (Ferrando), Willi 
Domgraf-Fassbaender (Guglielmo), 
John (Don Alfonso), 
Kisinger (Despina), Glyndebourne Mo- 
zart Opera Festival Chorus and Orches- 


Brownlee Irene 


tra, conducted by Fritz Busch. RCA 
Victor LP set LCT 6104, 3. discs, 
$17.85. 


AVICTOR has done well to re-issue this 
classic recording, and it is good to report 
that the dubbing is one of the most suc- 
Listening to the Overture 
one may find the sound a little dull and 
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bassy, but the ear adjusts to such things, 
and the criticism is soon forgotten in the 
We 


LP record- 


pleasure of music and performance. 


now have three “complete” 
ings of Cosi fan tutte, something, that is, 
for If one 


belongs to the Opera-in-English camp, 


many tastes and budgets. 
the chances are the Metropolitan produc- 
tion on Columbia will be found altogether 
satisfactory, for certainly that set is me- 
the best 


capable enough. Indeed, if one does not 


chanically and the singing is 


object on principle to translations or 
adaptations, one must rank the Ruth and 
But 


if real Mozartean style is wanted, the 


Thomas Martin version very high. 
. Lad 


kind of singing that gives an occasional 
lift, the 
well-intentioned 


neither Metropolitan nor the 
Stuttgart 
Remington’s popular- 


priced reprint will fill the bill. 


performance 
now available in 
It seems to me there is more such sing- 
this 
the Figaro or 
the 
ensembles are meltingly beautiful 


Cosi than in 
Don 


Especially 


Glyndebourne 
the 


source. 


ing in 
Giovanni 
the 
the 
Di serivermi ogni giorno, 


either 
from same 
parting scene 

Some of the 
Heddle Nash, 
so admirable in other respects, has dif- 
Un Ob- 
viously he knows how the piece should 


or the trio Soare se il vento. 
solos come off less well. 


ficulties with aura amorosa. 
sound, but his voice just doesn’t respond. 
Miss Souez, too, though the general im- 
pression of both her big arias is excellent, 
does miss some of the details in the more 
brilliant passages. But who can do better 
today? Certainly no one with so much 
to offer in beautiful tone. Incidentally, 
both these arias are broken by record 
spacing — a sad thing in a transfer to LP. 
Perhaps I should sum up by noting my 
reaction to the Metropolitan production, 
both in the opera house and before my 
be made 


loud-speaker: Cosi seemed to 


up chiefly of recitatives. After rehearing 
the Glyndebourne set a pleasant memory 
of lyrical singing stays with me — especial- 
ly ensemble singing. I very well know, 
though I leave mention of it to the last, 
that credit belongs to the late Fritz Busch, 
first for finding the best available singers, 
and then for impressing them so well with 


—P.L.M. 


his intentions. 
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PONCHIELLI: La Gioconda (Opera in 
Maria 


(Gioconda), Maria Anadini (La Cieca), 


1 acts); Meneghini Callas 
Fedora Barbieri (Laura), Gianni Poggi 
(Enzo), Paolo Silveri (Barnaba), 
Giulio Neri (Alvise), Cetra Chorus and 
Radio Italiana 
conducted by Antonio Votto. Cetra- 
Soria LP set 1241, 3 dises, $17.85. 

AGioconda is an opera which has to be 


Orchestra of Turin, 


sung in the grand-manner in order to 
come off at all. This performance makes 
a laudable approach towards this type 
of presentation, even though it is not in 
the 


formances of the past, especially during 


a class with great American per- 
the Caruso era. 

The present set introduces to America 
the most talked-of singer of our day, the 
Maria 


Callas, in a full-length opera role. 


Meneghini 
This 


fact alone would serve to point up the 


sensational soprano, 


grandiose and glamorous aspects of Cetra- 
But, there is another 
this 


Soria’s endeavor. 
outstanding performer in cast 
Giulio Nerias Alnse. 

I had never heard Mme. Callas before 
playing through this set. Well aware of 
far-flung 


ordinary singer, 


her reputation as an_ extra- 


my feelings were mixed 


as I listened to some vocal work that 
was strikingly apposite and beautiful, 
and other that shocked me because of 
its unbridled, unorthodox methods. A 


second hearing emphasized the soprano’s 
abilities. Though vocally uneven, in this 


score, she emerges as a_ tremendously 


personality. All 
the drama of Gioconda is reflected in her 


fascinating operatic 


highly colored tones. It is a large voice, 
imposing in its range, volume, and color. 
Some passages are very beautifully sung, 
where a legato is maintained in the best 
tradition; others (particularly the duet 
with Laura) find Mme. Callas carrying 
an open chest-voice so high up the scale 
that her tone production is thrown out 
are 
thrilling, though not particularly beauti- 
The high 
pianissimo B-flat of Madre! Enzo adorato! 


of balance. Some high climaxes 


ful in their steely incisiveness. 


is not the ethereal, luminous sort of sound 
that Ponselle and Milanov have produced 
at this moment. It is slightly unsteady, 
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the 
Her hand- 
ling of the celebrated Suicidio!, and the 
entire final act, for that 


but nevertheless makes its mark in 
singer's own distinctive way. 
matter, is the 
work of a vivid singing-actress. I am 
told that this singer has very remarkable 
There is little 
chance, here, for such display. 


and accurate coloratura. 


Neri, as noted above, is a superb Al- 
vise, and lends distinction to the scenes 
Barbieri’s Laura 


in which he appears. 


is quite good, but certainly not com- 
parable to some of the great Lauras New 
York has known. Poggi shows shocking 
vocal deterioration since his Cavaradossi. 
His Knzo is commonplace and _ afflicted 
with a wabbles, 


Chorus, 


wabble. Silveri also 
but he is far more commanding. 
Cieca of Amadini is average. 
orchestra (full sized and richly resonant), 
and the dynamic conducting of Antonino 
Votto are all enhanced by excellent re- 
cording. But it is the compelling Gio- 
conda of Maria Callas that mainly holds 
one’s interest in the end. 


Max de Schauensee 


RIMSK Y-KORSAKOFF: 
Acts); 


Serge 


Vay Night 
Serge Krasovsky 
Lemeshey (Levko), 
Borisenko (Ganna), Peter 
\Volovov (Kalenik), Irena Maslennikova 
(Pannochka) with Chorus 
and Orchestra of the Bolshoi Opera 
conducted by Vassily Nebolsin. Van- 
guard LP set 6006-08, 3 discs, $17.85. 


(Opera in 3 
(Golova), 
\alentina 


and others 


ATHE REPRODUCTION is clean 


clear, well balanced between singers and 


and 


orchestra in a realistic manner. The 
singers are generally good; in fact as an 
overall ensemble this offers one of the 


best in an opera emanating from Russia 


to date. Lemeshev, who sang Vladimir 
in Prince Igor, is in better voice here, 
and show himself to be 
Russian tenors in modern times. Bori- 
senko, the warm-hued 


mezzo-soprano Which she uses with skill 


one of the best 


heroine, has a 
In the scenes between these two artists, 
there is some lovely singing. Krasovsky, 
the bass, has a good voice though lacking 
in the vitality of 
The 
March, 1953 


some other Russian 


basses. conductor substantiates 





the lyrical charm of the score. The chorus 
is excellent. 

Rimsky-Korsakolf’s May Vight, based 
on a tale of Gogol, is a village affair — a 
The head- 
man, Golova, favors himself as a suitor 


tale of superstitious peasants. 


to the youthful Ganna, who is in love 
with Levko. belief 


in ‘Roussalkas or mermaids results in aid 


his son The lovers’ 
from one of these mythical figures in out- 
witting the father. Musically, the com- 
this 
lyrically charming music, much of which 
has a witty folkish character. 


poser has invested tale with some 


The or- 


chestration is colorful and said to be 
modelled on Glinka. 


why the love-music is infused with tender 


It is understandable 


passion, for it was the composer’s future 
wife Nadejda Purgold who urged his set- 
ting of the Gogol tale to music. They 
read it together on the day of their be- 
trothal in 1871, but it was not until 1878 


that he began work on the opera. May 
Vight is at best mildly diverting a 


slender tale of happy peasant life which 


could have been advantageously con- 


P.HLR. 


tained on one act. 





Schweitzer Plays Bach 





BACH: 
C, Fugue in A 


Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in 
and 
Fugue in G minor; Siz Chorale-Preludes; 
Prelude in C, Prelude in D, Canzona in 
D Minor, MENDELSSOHN : 


Vo. 6 in D minor, Op. 65. 


minor, Fantasia 


Sonata 
Albert 
Schweitzer (organ). Columbia LP 
set, 3 dises, $16.35. 
AIT HAS been at least 
Columbia got Schweitzer, an organ, and 
Such 
active 
life this great human being leads that it 
is no wonder it takes a decade and a half 
for ordinary 


15 years since 


some recording equipment together. 


is the tremendously varied and 


with 
This time Columbia chose to record 


mortals to catch up 
him. 
Schweitzer playing on his own organ in 
his beloved Parish Church, 
Alsace. The engineers did a_ beautiful 


Gunsbach, 


piece of work for which we may all be 
grateful. 








The program chosen is a fistful of Bach’s 
greatest keyboard 
works and, curiously enough, a rather 
mature Men- 
Those familiar with Schweit- 


secular and sacred 


uninteresting sonata by 
delssohn. 
zer’s playing through his older recordings 
know that he has a predilection for slow 
that 
movement is the most important tech- 


tempi. His contention is linear 
nical aspect of Bach’s music, and that 
you must play slow if listeners are to hear 
each strand of sound in the tonal fabric. 
Sometimes this point of view pays off 
in pieces independent of speed as part of 
their animation. But such numbers as 
the Fugues in C and A minor are, for me, 
Schweit- 
zer is at his very best in the Chorale-Prel- 
udes. 


made leaden by such treatment. 


Just hear his way with the great 
Vun komm der Heiden Heiland, and you 
will experience a sweet humanity, a 
celestial repose far from the glare of a 
concert hall spotlight that comes through 
a style of playing that has almost dis- 


C.J.L. 


appeared from the earth. 





Eight Virtuosi 


(Continued from page 203 


a well-made piece which serves the most 
neglected wind player in the orchestra. 
The performances are throughout polished 
with Mr. 


the helm contributing his 


and completely | satisfying. 
Ormandy at 
share to the whole. Though others may 
have recorded some of these compositions, 
the few duplications should meet with 
the approval of even the most intolerant 


listener the type who settles upon one 


artist’s version of a work and looks with 
disfavor on an interloper. For, in a pro- 
gram like this, comparison is no more 
indicated from the record than it is in 
the concert hall. This is a program to be 
enjoyed in its entirety for its diversified 
solo virtuosity; the type of a program 
which offers as much music satisfaction 
as it does appreciable musicianship. The 
reproduction is excellent throughout 

well balanced and tonally rich in sound. 





Elizabethan Music 





FARNABY: Canzonets and _ Virginals 
Vusic; Oriana Singers conducted by 
Charles M. Hobbs, and Blanche Wino- 
gron (virginal). EMS LP disc EMS-5, 
$5.95. 
Al HAVE heard no more delightful disc 
this year. Fresh and full of quality are 
all of the selections, performances are 
spirited and recording is 
The virginal 
pieces are from the celebrated Fitzwilliam 


professional, 
splendid in every way. 
Collection and | especially call to your 
attention Lachrimae Pavan and Wooddy 
Cock. The Miss 


uses for this recording a modern repro- 


admirable Winogron 
duction of a virginal made and designed 
by the distinguished American craftsman 
Challis. human of 
sentiment, fanciful and elab- 


John Tender and 
musically 
orate are the lovely canzonets. If you 
have not acquainted yourself with the 
work of Giles Farnaby, one of the glories 
don’t miss this 


Cake 


of the Elizabethan age, 
opportunity. 
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Collectors’ Recordings 





ICTOR’S LATEST “Treasury” re- 

leases are headed with a disc called 
“Caruso in Faust’ (LCT-1103) which 
better have been called “‘Caruso 
and Farrar in Faust,” as the lady is equally 
as important in these old recordings which 
were made in the prime of both artists 
between 1906 and 1913. Featured also 
is the fine French basso, Marcel Journet. 
The from popular 
opera give us an idea of the type of per- 
formance which opera-goers during the 


might 


excerpts Gounod’s 


opening decade of this century heard at 
the Metropolitan. It is a pity that Miss 
Farrar’s lovely version of Le Roi de Thule 
and Journet’s Serenade of Mephistopheles 
were omitted, though what we have is a 
generous sampling of the opera. Miss 
Farrar’s Jewel Song is pitched a half key 
higher than it should be which changes 
the character of her voice, the true beauty 
of which, however, is evidenced in her 
Elle ouvre sa fenéire and the quartets from 
the Garden The 
Faust is revealed in these 
recordings, especially in his 1906 Salut! 
Demeure, and in his lyrical singing in the 
quartets. The inclusion of the Duel 
Scene with Scotti should have been fol- 
lowed by Valentine’s Death Scene which 
Scotti’s finest records, 
and it is a pity that the recording of the 
Church Scene between Farrar and Journet 
had to 
is on Caruso, as the title of the disc con- 
this LP is 
excellent, with the surface sound of the 


Scene. tonal richness 


of Caruso’s 


remains one of 


be omitted. But the emphasis 


veys. The engineermg in 
old discs reduced to a minimum. 

In the realm of opera on records, it is 
doubtful that a more enduring souvenir 
of the great artists of a past generation 
remains more manifested 
than in the Rosenkavalier performance 
which Victor issued two decades ago (LP 
set LCT-6005 — two discs, also available 
in 45-rpm set WCT-6005 — 18 discs). 
Here, we have the great Lotte Lehmann 
in her prime in her incomparable por- 
trayal of the Marschallin, the late Elisa- 
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satisfyingly 





beth Schumann in one of her great opera- 
Sophie, the late Richard Mayr 
in his famous portrayal of Baron Ochs, 
and lastly the richty endowed vocalism 
of Maria Olszewska’s Octavian. About 
two thirds of the recorded. 
Though the quality of the reproduction 
is far from hi-fi, the vividness of Lehman’s 
and Mayr’s impersonations, the limpid 
beauty 


tic roles 


opera is 


of Schumann’s singing, supply 
a quality of artistic realism which has 
been unmatched to date in recordings 
of this opera. Robert Heger’s sound or- 
still manifests itself 
to the satisfaction of my ears. 


chestral direction 


Gigli At His Best 


‘Victor's LP and 45-rpm releases of 
Puccini’s Madama Butterfly (LP set 6006 
two discs) and Leoncavallo’s I Pag- 
liacci (LP set 5010 — two discs) probably 
owe their listener allegiance to the fine 
singing of Gigli. The re-issues have been 
competently handled by Victor engineers. 
To some, Toti Dal Monte’s Butterfly is 
the truest portrayal of this role since her 
voice has the characteristic qualities that 
one associates with a fifteen-year old 
Tending to some shrillness on the 
end, Dal Monte 


true ardor 


girl. 
high 
achieve the 


does not quite 
which a larger 
soprano voice can convey in the role. 
Yet, she has her great moments, and her 
Death 


touching on 


Scene remains one of the most 
Tebaldi’s imper- 
sonation remains, in my estimation, the 
most satisfying to date on records, both 


for beauty of sound and dramatic vehem- 


records. 


ence. Gigli sings the music of Pinkerton 
hardly a gratifying role 


ally well. 


exception- 
Pagliacci is Gigli’s show. None of his 
associates is vocally as satisfying. In- 
Pacetti’s strident Nedda 
leaves one wondering why she was selected. 
Basiola, ever a competent artist, is Tonio. 
Though Canio is hardly the role for a 
tenor voice like Gigli’s, his is a realistic 
impersonation of this thwarted character, 
from the record. He sings well without 
undue exaggeration and imparts a dram- 
atic realism in the final act which would 
satisfy the most exacting Pagliacci fan 
who wants telling drama in this role. 


deed, often 
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operas, 





Highlights 
released 


those who like from 
RCA Victor LP 
Beecham directed Faust 
LCT-i100), of 
version of Tosca (dise LCT-1102) and of 
Aida 


has 
versions of the 
(disc the Gigli-Caniglia 
the Gigli-Caniglia performance of 
(dise LCT-1102). 

Gilbert and Sullivan fans will welcome 
RCA Victor’s LP and 45-rpm versions of 
the early 1930 D’Oyly Carte Opera Com- 
pany’s performances of The Mikado (LP 
set 6009 — 2 dises) and of H. M.S. Pina- 
fore and The Trial by Jury (LP set 6008 
two discs). Recording characteristics 
are lacking in the freshness and vitality 
of London’s recent performances of these 
operettas by the same company, but a 
lot of Savoyards are going to welcome 
these re-issues nonetheless because some 
claim the artistic roster of the D’Oyly 
Carte was far ahead in those days of what 
it is today. Be that as it may, some of 
the older Savoyards contend that the 1930 
casts were not the equal of those of a 
decade or two before. I never heard the 
acoustic versions of these operettas so 
I cannot argue the point, but I can say 
that the Martyn Green of the 1930s was 
vocally more endowed than he is today. 
Darrell 
ville were then in their prime, and Derek 
Oldham was a personable young tenor. 


Fancourt and Sydney Gran- 


rhe inclusion of those wonderful siagers, 
George Baker and Stuart Robertson, in 
the casts of Pinafore and The Trial bear 
out the contention of better voices made 
by the Savoyards. The late Alexander 
Woolcott, a noted Gilbert and Sullivan 
fan, told the editor that these casts were 
the best the D’Oyly Carte ever produced, 
to the chagrin of not a few of his older 
colleagues. 

Caruso and McCormack 
Christmas but late in 
“Caruso and McCor- 


Intended for 
arriving is Victor’s 
mack” dise (LCT-1121). 


know most of these recordings 


Collectors will 
Caruso’s 


Cantique de Noel (Adam), Ave Maria 
(Kahn). Domine Deus from Rossini’s 
Vesse Solennelle, Pieta Signore (Stra- 


della). and Granier’s Hosanna. The last, 
1912, is the famous Caruso 
the Rossini, made in 


voice at its best; 
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1920, shows the strain and the heaviness 
that had begun to creep into his singing. 
| have always liked his Pieta Signore 
which has been a difficult record to pick 


up. McCormack’s selections are his 
Panis Angelicus which he sings with 
artistic restraint, the Berceuse from 


Jocelyn, Schubert’s Ave Maria, The Holy 
Child (Luther ) 
of Adeste Fidelis, sung in Latin, with the 


and his famous version 


Trinity Choir. 


In the Collector disc called “Old Curi- 
Shop,” Vietor 


nostalgic memories of 


osity resurrects some 


popular artists 
from Helen Morgan to Caruso (yes, he 
is in the grab bag too, singing his own com- 
position, Dreams of Long ago). Besides 
these, there are Helen Kane, Will Rogers, 
Tucker, De 


Wolf Hopper (the only recording which 


Sophie Gloria Swanson, 
is not truly representative of the artist — 
his second version of Casey at the Bat, 
which does not compare with his earlier 
one), Marlene Dietrich, Maurice Cheva- 
lier, John Barrymore, Fanny Brice, and 
in duet Nora Bayes and Jack Norworth. 
If pa and ma don’t get a kick out of this 
try grandpa and grandma. But 
even today’s young fry may get a kick 
out of sampling what their elders liked. 


disc, 


Victor’s A Tribule to Lotte Lehmann 
(LCT-1108) assembles a group of lieder 
which the noted soprano made for this 
company between 1935 and 1940. While 
Mme. best lieder 
singing was accomplished in the 1920s for 
Parlophone, one cannot deny that he: 


vocally Lehmann’s 


later recordings made in this country 
were more communicative from the poetic 


standpoint. Despite their vocal short- 
comings, they rank among the great 
lieder recordings of our time. Most of 


the 20 songs are by Schubert; the others 
are by Mozart, Schumann, Brahms and 
Franz. 

the smaller companies’ ob- 
servances of artists of the past Classic 
Editions (in its LP set 7001 — two discs) 
honors Emmy Destinn, one of the great 


Among 


dramatic sopranos of our times, with @ 
release of dubbings of 27 of her early 


— (Continued on page 239) 
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7... Is IN SOULS @ sympathy with sounds, and as the mind is pitched the 
ear is pleased with melting airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in 
unison with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart replies. 


—Villiam Cowper 








BEETHOVEN: and Viennese 


Country 
Dances; Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
conducted by Franz Litschauer. Van- 
guard VRS429, $5.95. 


ATWENTY-THREE Bee- 
thoven prove rough going at one swallow 
but, taken in small doses, they doubtless 
have a relish. Still — despite protesta- 
tions and frenzied pointings in the di- 
rection of the Diabelli Variations and the 
finale of the Ninth I suspect that the 
composer’s integration of the “‘folk’”’ was 
not that 
this music yet remains the most 
listeners will talk through. These dances 
have little of the infectious delight of 
Haydn’s and none of the subtlety of Mo- 
zart’s. Rather, pleasant, if 
tather bovine, excursions in the pastoral. 


dances by 


outstandingly successful and 


sort 


they are 
This opinion, however, was reached des- 
pite Litschauer’s efforts rather than be- 
cause of them. If ever a man endeavored 
to make essentially uninteresting music 
sound fascinating it is he. His perform- 
ances are a veritable catalogue of con- 
ducting delicacies and 
nuances that convince one of the talent 
of the man. The recording is_ bright, 
dear and utterly faithful. D.R. 
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techniques 


BEETHOVEN: Overlures Nos: 
1, 2, and 3, Fidelio Overture: Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra conducted by 

Westminster LP 


Leonore 


Hermann Scherchen. 
disc WL-5177. $5.95. 
AA SUPERIOR 


brilliance, and spaciousness 


recording of cleaness, 
- the type 
that few companies seldom provide even 
today. What 
this engineering mirrors! 


exciting music-making 
There can be 
little doubt that, as far as the Leonores 
2 and 3 and the Fidelio Overture go, these 
are the most effective LP versions one has 
yet heard. It is generally conceded that 
Scherchen is not among the greatest con- 
ductors of his day; but that his methods 
and musical mind are sound, and that 
his resources allow him to rise impressively 
to certain occasions no one will deny. 
This disc finds Scherchen at his super- 
lative best. The feeling of inevitability 
in the forward march of the conductor’s 
pacing of this noble music, the clarity of 
line, the splendid balance favoring ever 
so slightly the upper partials thereby 
erasing the gloomy gray of many directors’ 


Beethoven sound are winning accom- 
plishments and immensely satisfying. 


Aside from some roughness in attack and 
a lack of complete unanimity in the play- 
ing of the Leonore No. 1, this whole pro- 
ject 
and 


seems uncommonly well prepared 
deserves 


C.J.L. 
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executed. Westminster 


our thanks for a choice disc. 
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BERLIOZ: Symphonie Funébre et Triom- 
phale, Op. 15 (for Augmented Orchestra 
and Chorus); 135 _ Instrumentalists 
of Cologne and the Cologne Chorus, 
conducted by Fritz Straub. 
LP dise LL40, $5.95. 

AWHEN 


it is not too surprising that this symphony 


Lyrichord 


ONE examines the record, 


is practically unknown to the modern 
concert-goer. The out-sized forces re- 
quired, the piece d’occasion character 
of the score make this professional laying- 
away number a musty antique that one 
resurrects now and then as a curiosity, 
like a 


bonists, alone, are familiar with the sec- 


Victorian hair wreath. Trom- 
ond section of the work, for the long 
trombone solo therein is part of the col- 
lection of solo orchestral passages that 
all serious trombonists study in prepa- 
ration for a symphonic career, just as 
hornists study the parts to such little- 
played musical nuggets as Beethoven's 
Serlet, Opus 81b or Goldmark’s Sakuntala. 

In 1947, I heard the Goldman Band play 
an arrangement of this symphony scored 
In the bucolic 
atmosphere of Central Park, where the 
timbres of brass and winds tend to be- 


for brass band and chorus. 


come coarsened by workings of the eve- 
ning airs, the net impact of the per- 
formance was one of depressing empti- 
ness. In the recorded version, prepared 
under more nearly ideal circumstances 
with a substantially correct instrumenta- 
tion, a certain aura of old-world majesty 
is created, a strong blend of honest respect 
for the dead and 
hokum to impress the political 


theatrical 
Phili- 


stines who would have to okay the bills. 


gl 1 
gtorious 


Performance and recording are both 
good, the staccato whacks on the muf- 
fled drums coming through with bone- 
Herr Schmitt’s trombone 
masterfully 


chilling clarity. 

solo is delivered, though 

local trombonists might find his tone a 

trifle coarse by their standards. A.W.P. 

BERNSTEIN: Fancy Free; COPLAND: 
Rodeo; Ballet Theatre Orchestra con- 
ducted by Joseph Capitol 
LP P8196, $5.00. 

AALMOST a decade ago Bernstein con- 


ducted the same orchestra in a recording 


Levine. 





of this engaging score. In the intervening 
years not only has the orchestra improved 
immensely but also the music has re- 
mained as gay, impertinent and fresh 
as at the evening of its 1944 premiere. 
Here one misses only the youthful élan 
of the composer’s conducting and the 
fine overture, as sung by Billy Holiday. 
To make up for it, there is a really ex- 
citing and balletic 
plus considerable music which did not 
appear in the earlier recording. 


more performance 
This or- 
chestra is not of the calibre with which 
Fiedler and Hilsberg had to work but 
Levine gets the most from it. 

Copland’s cowboy-inspired score — 
which just misses the perfection of Billy 


the kid 


performance, and also its best. 


- here receives its first full LP 
Despite 
the obvious merits of Dorati’s reading of 
the suite from the ballet, his just did not 
have the humorous verve and exhilarating 
It’s a real knock-out. 
The recording is splendid, certainly the 
best Capitol has produced. 


pace of this one. 


There is a 
feeling of spatial placement and just the 


D.R. 


right amount of resonance. 


GOLDMARK: “Rustic Wedding” Sym- 
phony, Op. 26; Sir Thomas Beecham 
conducting the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Columbia LP ML-4626, 
$5.45. 

ATHIS simple lyrical music, in which 

sentiment has the fullest play, is not 

a symphony in the true meaning of the 

word but a suite. It is a musical depic- 

tion of a country wedding, whether in 
the composer’s native Hungary or in 

Austria where he later lived is not quite 

clearly elucidated. It 

romantic world of Europe just prior to 
the outbreak of our Civil War, a world 


which found the simple things of life — 


belongs to the 


such as a country wedding interpreted 
in music a soothing source of enjoy- 
ment. The symphony was one of the 


works that made Goldmark known 
throughout the world, and it occupied 
a conspicuous place in the concert hall 
for many years, even into this century. 

I can think of no one who could sub- 
stantiate the charm and picturesqueness 
of this music better than Sir Thomas, 
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whose versatility in music matters always 
finds him taking the neglected or thread- 
worn and imparting new freshness. | can 


imagine Sir Thomas, with a knowing 


glam in his eye, saying — “melodic 


charm and sentiment make for happy 


diversion.” He seems to be thoroughly 
enjoying himself, perhaps remembering 
some country wedding he saw many years 
ago. When such a conductor is diverted, 
how can his listeners fail to react simi- 
larly to his spirit? This performance, 
excellently recorded, should do more to 
reawaken interest in its composer and 
his “rustic wedding,” than the competent 
but uninspired performance by Swoboda, 
issued earlier by Concert Hall. 


P.HLR. 


CHOPIN: Les Sylphides; TCHAIKOYV- 
SKY: Princess Aurora; Ballet Theatre 
Orchestra conducted by Joseph Levine. 
Capitol P8193, $5.00. 

ATHE ORCHESTRA of Ballet Theatre, 

while not of concert-hall calibre, is head 

and shoulders above most ballet orches- 
tras. In addition, these two works have 
evidently been readied for recording with 
care. What is presented are in- 
tensely balletic and eminently theatrical 
performances which err only on the side 
of musicality. The 
Tchaikovsky’s The Sleeping Beauty, which 


great 


selections from 


make up Princess Aurora, are more co- 
gently presented by Fistoulari and the 
Chopin score is more evocative under 
Désormiére. On the other hand, the 
Tchaikovsky selections contain the best 
music from the larger work and the Chopin 
beautifully 
The recording is 


is newly and orchestrated 
by Benjamin Britten. 
tonally splendid, one of Capitol’s best. 


-D.R. 


GOULD: Latin-American Symphonelte; 
BARBER: Overture to The School for 
Scandal, Adagio for Strings and Essay 
for Orchestra No. 1; Eastman-Rochester 

conducted by 


MG- 


Orchestra 
Mercury LP 


Symphony 

Howard Hanson. 

10002, $5.95. 
AAGAIN MERCURY 
a superb recording. It is not my place 
to say whether the effort was wasted on 
Mr. Gould’s slickly stylized travelogue. 
March, 1953 


has engineered 








Certainly the extended range abets its 


raucous and rhythmic personality. The 
more worthy Barber pieces are each 
capably dispatched although the sonic 


experience is assuredly more pronounced 
with the Gould trifle, which is a skillfully 
contrived four de force and a marvel of 
color in decibels. As such it was no mean 
challenge to the ordinarily severe per- 
suasions of Dr. Hanson, and it is to his 
special credit that he elicits a dazzling 
performance. There is stridency in his 
strings but this is a blessing in disguise 
because it puts a bite in Barber instead 
of lending the usual lachrymose character 
to his mighty miniatures. -J.L. 
GRIEG: Norwegian Dances; SIBELIUS: 
Rakastava; The Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra conducted by 
Franz  Litschauer. VRS 
430, $5.95. 


Valse Triste: 


Vanguard 


ATHERE are those who maintain, with 
some reason, that eventually the only 
remaining Grieg will be the Norwegian 
Dances — and, less fortunately, the con- 
certo. Certainly, of all the composer’s 
work, these dances have a spirit and, 
above all, a good athletic bite which is 
so conspicuously lacking in the majority 
of his scores. For these, Debussy’s famous 
aphorism of Grieg’s music being a “pink 
bon-bon filled with snow” does not hold. 
The performance too emphasizes the 
hard-bitten rather than the bon-bonesque 
qualities of the 


score. Consequently, 


Litschauer seems preferable to either 
Tuxen or Fistoulari. 
Rakastava, 


of Sibelius’ finest works. 


1911, is one 


Composed dur- 


dating from 


ing the completion of the Fourth Symphony 

- regarded as the composer’s master- 
piece — this simply written and deeply 
felt music is unlike anything among his 
output. Not once does he ‘descend to 
pomposity, to which he is often addicted, 
nor does he ever allow that sentimental 
vein in his musical genius to show through 
as anything other than a truly communi- 
cative manner. The overly familiar Valse 
Triste, of course, wallows in this aspect of 
the composer’s art. These are fine per- 


formances of both works. The suite is 
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breathlessly lovely and the waltz emerges 
as, at least, highly listenable 
is a_ triumph. 


which 
The recording is quite 
lifelike, concert-hall in feeling, and im- 
peccably engineered, particularly in the 
Grieg. D.R. 


NIELSEN: Helios Overture; SCHULTZ: 
Serenade for Strings; the Danish State 
Radio Orchestra conducted by Erik 
Tuxen. London 10” LS653, $4.95. 

ALONDON here continues its laudable 

policy of presenting out-of-the-way scores. 

In this instance both works are by Danes, 

one a newcomer, the other already an old 

Nielsen’s written in 

1903, has both a Brahmsian patina and a 

pleasingly 


master. overture, 
19th-century musical inspira- 
tion: it was written to depict “the 
rise and fall of the sun over the Aegean 
Sea.” 
by Svend Schultz, now forty and at present 


Contemporary music is represented 


music critic for the Copenhagen daily, 
Politiken. He writes with a great facility 
and much of the musical logic which has 
Danish 
indicates as well 
the other side of that country’s particular 


become the hallmark of modern 
music. The Serenade 
genius. It is eclectic in style and often 
so cursory in approach that a lot of good 
musical material seems wasted. Despite 
its lack of real development, and occa- 
Prokofieff, the 
This 
orchestra is particularly superlative under 


Tuxen. The 


sional lapses into late 


work is most pleasant to listen to. 
recording is positively 


D.R. 


luminous. 


RACHMANINOV: Symphonic 

Rochester 
chestra conducted by Erich Leinsdorf. 
Columbia LP ML-4621, $5.45. 

ARACHMANINOV WAS almost but 


not quite creatively spent when, in 1940, 


Dances, 


Op. 45; Philharmonic Or- 


he wrote the Symphonic Dances at Hunt- 


ington, Long Island. There are many 
passages in this swan song that do honor 
to his memory; others evidence and 
emphasize the paucity of ideational ma- 
terial which was his principal defection 
in latter years. The title itself is a matter 
of some confusion. Actually this is a 
set of rather uninteresting motives thrown 
into loose symphonic form and made 
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interesting despite their lack of inherent 
promise. In terms of the dance as nom- 


inally understood the work has about 
as much verisimilitude as La Valse, which 
is to say none. But there is a suggestion 
of the same irony and satire which charac- 
terize the Ravel score, and indeed the 
second literally redolent 
of it. seems to have 
fashioned a quasi-philosophic retrospect 


of the “dance of life,” 


movement is 
Rachmaninov 


as it were, and 
there is a grim foreboding of imminent 
death in the employment of the Dies 
Irae. The orchestration is of 
marvelous, but the 


course 
remains ex- 
asperating for its constant gravitation 
from the beautiful to the banal. It would 
surely have been made into something 
unpardonably dull by a less competent 
craftsman. 


score 


The performance itself is, 
and I must admit to some surprise at this, 
really grand. Aside from a certain tur- 
gidity in tone Mr. Leinsdorf’s 
forces deliver the goods with élan and 
precision. 


string 


The reproduction is stunning 
as to range and clarity from top to bot- 
tom. Columbia is to be complimented for 
thus enhancing the Rachmaninov dis- 
cography, although the customers will 
rightly be indignant at the blank shellac 
on the second side. Now, then, when 
do we get a recording of The Bells, which 
was this composer’s finest product by his 
own estimate? —J.L. 


SHOSTAKOVICH: Ballet Suite No. 1; 
State Orchestra of the USSR conducted 
by Alexander Gauk; PROKOFIEFF: 
Romeo and Juliet, Suite No. 2; Lenin- 
grad Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Eugene Mravinsky. Vanguard 
VRS-6004, $5.95. 

ATHE SHOSTAKOVICH, a 1950 work, 

bears witness to the sad decline of that 

composer’s integrity. While 
admittedly a light opus, this collection 

f valses and polkas does not even have 

enough vitality to make a good pastiche. 

It is difficult to believe that this is the 

work of a man who only some 25 years 

ago composed the brilliant and deeply 
felt First The Prokofieff 
suite has long been familiar to records. 

Mravinsky’s interpretation is more ath- 


musical 


Symphony. 
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Be your own judge of the exciting difference 
between this wholly new conception and 
ordinary phonographs. The ability to radiate 
sound around its listeners inspired the name 
of the Columbia 360—the 360? of the perfect 


circle. Two sound outlets, at opposite sides 


FAR FINER THAN A PHONOGRAPH 


new COLUMBIA 360 


of the cabinet, create the effect of ““Hemi- 
spheric” Sound. Hear for the first. time the 
thrilling advances in fidelity, clarity and 
range of recorded sound offered to you in 
today’s Columbia Records! Available in lim- 
ited quantity. $139.50 in mahogany. 


EXCLUSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF COLUMBIA RECORDS 


Tre M . 
trade-Marks 


Marc} 


1953 


ORIGINATOR OF (lp), THE MODERN LONG PLAYING RECORD 
nt ®, Reg 


S. Pat. Off, Marcas Registr - "360" Trade-Mark. 


SWITCH IT ON AND THE WHOLE ROOM PLAYS 








Kousse- 
to his credit, he does perform 


letic but less luminous than 
vitzky’s: 
the music uncut. [1 is odd no one records 
the first suite from the ballet for it con- 
Both or- 


recorded. 


tains some of the best music. 


chestras have been brilliantly 


D.R. 

SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 3 in C major, 
Op. 52; Symphony No. 7 in C major, 
Op. 105; Stockholm Radio Sym- 


phony Orchestra conducted by Sixten 

Ehrling. Mercury LP MG-10125, 
$5.95. 

AIT IS SO GOOD to have the Sibelius 

Third on microgroove at last that 1 would 

have been inclined to settle for a less than 

ideal performance of this most felicitous 


Lo, 


Ehrling’s interpretation is a revelation 


of the master’s too few symphonies. 


and his orchestra plays resplendently. 


Nor has Mercury relaxed its high stand- 
My old HM\ 


which included the same pair of C majors, 


ards. treasured album, 
went with the rest of the 78s a year ago. 


Hence I 


comparative 


for 
the 
My impression is that 


must rely on my memory 


purposes insofar as 
Third is concerned. 
this 


The heroic Seventh also is given a first 


version is in every way superior. 


rate performance; it unfolds less smoothly 


than some and less dramatically than 


others and still its muscle and lean are 
as taut as Finnish timber. Our experience 


with Seandinavian recordings has not 


been uniformly happy but his one is be- 
yond cavil in any significant respect. 


J.L. 

STRAUSS: Ein Heldenleben, Op. 4; 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Antal Dorati. Mer- 


cury LP disc MG-50012, $5.95. 
ATHE SONIC appeal of this realistic 
recording is so winning that the disc may 
achieve a wider than would 
For, truth to tell, 


the performance is graceless and exces- 


currency 
normally be the case. 


sively muscular; and the first-desk wind 
players, in particular, are sadly deficient 
in tonal vitamins. Those who favor this 
madly uneven score should take the fine 
Krauss and the 
this version, 


London recording by 


Vienna Philharmonic over 
beautifully engineered though it is. 
.2.3.. 
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STRAUSS: = /ncidental 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme; 


Vusic for Le 
Vienna Phil- 
conducted by 


LP 


harmonic Orchestra 


Clemens Krauss. London dise 
LL-684, $5.95. 

AA \VELLED quality obscures some of the 

bright glow of this delightful score in the 

present recording. Krauss’ previous ac- 
identification with 


the works of Strauss leads one to think 


complishments and 
that engineering is responsible for this 
slight flaw. Certainly the reading, aside 
from a lack of abandon in two or three 
itself. And the 
playing of the orchestra, though not up 
than 
The music, quite unlike much 


sections, is perfection 


to its highest standards, is more 
adequate. 
of Strauss’ work, is all high spirits and 
elegance; and it evokes the classical tra- 
ditions of the late 18th century in a fas- 
cinating, personal manner. I recommend 
this disc to all those who do not own the 
Beecham HM\ It. is, 


by the way, the only complete account 


C.J.L. 


recording on 78s. 


of the score readily available. 


WAGNER: 
Dutchman; 


Overtures The Flying 
Rienzi; Die Das 
Liebesverbot; Orchestra of the Munich 
State 
Konwitschny. 
$5.95. 
AWHAT was said here about 
excerpts from The Ring still holds. 


Feen; 


Franz 
7069, 


conducted — by 


URLP 


Opera 
Urania 


U rania’s 
Kon- 
witschny is an excellent conductor when 
But 
Thus, though his com- 


given an entire work. his effects 
are overall effects. 
plete Tristan is a sensitive and dramatic 
job, most listeners will find these over- 
tures lacking emotional appeal and _ not 


nearly theatrical enough. They are com- 


petent performances nothing more. 
The recording, not too full, is harsh in 
places. —D.R. 





BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 2 in B 
flat, Op. 19; Wilhelm Backhaus 


(piano) with the Vienna Philharmonic 
conducted by Clemens 
London 10” LP disc LS-630, 


Orchestra 
Krauss. 
$4.95. 
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AONE could hardly ask for a lovelier 
performance of this early and moderately 
charming score by the Bonn master. It 
is played with stylistic assurance, deftness, 
and poise by Backhaus and his collabora- 
tors. “It is true the recording could stand 
a little more body in the sound and the 
violins are a trifle edged and veiled, but 
LP matches this new 

CAA 


no other version 


issue. 


BEETHOVEN: 
flat, Op. 73 (Emperor); 
king with the 
Orchestra conducted by 


Vo. 5 in E 
Walter Giese- 
Philharmonia 
Herbert 


Concerto 


(piano ) 


von 


Karajan. Columbia LP ML-4623, 
$5.45. 
AGIESEKING’S first’ performance of 


this concerto (Columbia 78 rpm set 243 
— five discs) was issued in March 1936. 
It became a best seller. There were many 
who preferred his rendition for its melodic 
Later, 
Schnabel remade the work with the late 
Frederick Stock and the Chicago Sym- 
phony which found new favor with the 


eloquence to the early Schnabel. 


critics because of its lifelike reproduction 


and the rapport between pianist and 
conductor. Gieseking is the twelfth 


pianist represented on LP in this con- 
certo but he does not rank at the end of 
the line. He and von Karajan make a 
The 


climaxes have power and self-possession; 


good team; they see eye to eye. 
the poetic passages are played with true 
sensitivity. The reproduction is wonder- 
ful with perfect balance between paino 
and orchestra. and 
the shaded. 
Loud passages are plenty loud, soft ones, 


is rich 
well 


The sound 
spacious; dynamics 
notably those of Gieseking, are caressing 
to the ear. For sound, the only true com- 
petition is the 
which for all its virtuosic sweep lacks the 
poetic qualities of this The 
Curzon-Szell performance had an inter- 
pretative excellence which deserved better 
reproduction, 


Horowitz-Reiner issue, 


version. 


though pianist and con- 
ductor were not always in perfect unison, 
but Curzon brought an ardor to his play- 
ing not quite matched by anyone else. 
By any standards, this is a topnotch LP 
—J.N. 


ssue of the famous “Emperor.” 


March, 1953 








GLUCK: Concerto for Flute and Orchestra 
CORELLI: Concerto 
for Oboe and Strings; Jean-Pierre Ram- 
pall (flute), Pierre Pierlot (oboe), Paris 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Rene Leibowitz; HAYDN: Toy Sym- 
phony; 


in GG major; 


Orchestra Radio-Symphonique 
de Paris conducted by Rene Leibowitz. 
Oceanic LP29, $5.95. 

ATHIS program disc is an amalgamation 

of happy choices presenting to us a lovely 

and lively figure of the age of the rococo. 

The lovely concerto accredited to Gluck, 

is full of the galante aspect of the period 

and sports, in its midsection, a pensive 
adagio of the most elegiac proportions. 

Corelli’s concerto probably the Bar- 

birolli transcription is more sombre, 

given to a thoughtful sensibilifé. As a 

nice foot-note is the Aindersymphonie 

recently attributed to Leopold Mozart 
which is the single familiar item on the 
disc. It does not take repeated hearings 

The 

Rampall is 


but, then, it was not supposed to. 
performances are excellent. 
this 


recordings 


known in country through 
Pierlot, 


almost unknown here, is obviously the 


mainty 


his for Mercury; 


master of his instrument. Some may 
not care for the conductor’s Haydn, pre- 
ferring the more phlegmatic treatment 
of say, but 
appreciate its vitality. It is apparent 
that the all-around Leibowitz is certainly 
one of the best conductors in the field of 


European recorded music. 


Weingartner, others may 


The recording 
is excellent, particularly in its delineation 
D.R, 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata in F minor, Op. 
57; LISZT: Concerto No. 1 in E flat; 
Victor Schioler (piano), with Danish 
National Orchestra conducted by Issay 


HMV LP LHMV- 


of the oboe tone. 


Dobrowen. disc 
1031, $5.95. 
ASATISFACTORY engineering and quiet 


surfaces on this odd-coupled disc. It 





would seem that very few listeners would 





want both these works back to back. 
Index To Vol. 17 
THE AMERICAN RECORD GUIDE 
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Price 50c 
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Schioler has a good scholarly musical 
mind and sufficient technique to leap 
any difficult hurdle. What he apparently 
lacks is temperament. His Appassionata 
is decidedly on the chilly side however 
faithful it may be to the printed score. 
As you might imagine, he is not at all 
the pianist for Liszt’s faded purple pre- 
tentions. Dobrowen and _ his 
provides the only virtuosic excitement 


here. C.J.L. 


orchestra 


MOZART: Concerto No. 10 in E flat, K.- 
365; Amparo and Jose Iturbi (duo- 
piano). Vo. 20 in D minor, 
K.466; Both 
with RCA Victor Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Jose Iturbi. 
RCA Victor LP dise LM-1717, $5.72. 

AA DISAPPOINTING disc no matter 


how 


Concerto 
Jose Iturbi (piano). 


one views it. Mechanically, the 
balance between soloists and orchestra is 
most unnatural and the close recording 
of the piano makes one almost feel the 
wind from every felt hammer that strikes 
the A.365 is ex- 
Attacks 
are ragged in the orchestra (these pianists 
who try to play and conduct have their 
problems, no doubt about it), wind chord- 
ing especially is well below the best stand- 


the strings. Moreover, 


ecuted in a most untidy manner. 


ards, and the Iturbis make quite a few 
errors. Unsatisfying enough, but not so 


much as the two piano concerto, is the 
wonderous K.466. Stylistically precious, 
emotionally cold, and streamlined to the 
nth degree is the performance. One can 


do much better by trying Badura-Skoda 


and Gianoli with Scherchen on West- 
minster for A.365 and Schnabel and 
Susskind on HMYV for K.466. ie 


POULENC: Concerto for Piano and Or- 
Annette 
(piano), Orchestre de l’Association des 


chestra; Haas-Hamburger 

Concerts Pasdeloup conducted by Pi- 

erre Dervaux; Three Pieces for Piano; 
A. Haas-Hamburger (piano); MIL- 
HAUD:  Suile (Jacques 
Parrenin) Clarinet (Ulysse Delecluze 
and Piano (A. Haas-Hamburger). Peri- 
od SPL-563, $5.95. 

AONE never knows what to expect from 

Poulenc. 


228 


for Violin 


It might be a little masterpiece 


of wit like Les Biches or it might be some- 
thing as lugubrious as the Organ Con- 
certo. This late piano concerto falls be- 
It has the fa- 
miliar “‘heart-in-mouth” quality of the 
composer but soon falls off into a rather 
dull series of chorales. Eventually, to 
no one’s great surprise, Swannee River 


tween the two extremes. 


turns up as a cabaret song. The perform. 
ance is splendid but the recording has 
little resonance. The three piano pieces, 
Improvisation, Humoresque and Valse are 
confections — and delectable ones. The 
Milhaud, given a really fine performance, 
is a blithe work of the thirties, divided 
into an Overture, Divertissement, Jeu and 


Introduction et Finale. A lot of folkish 


material including jazz is used. The 
recording has a studio sound. —D.R 








BACH: 
5 in C minor; 
Decca LP disc DL9660, $5.85. 

ATONALLY rich and uncommonly reso- 

nant (perhaps for some tastes just a bit too 


Suile No. 4 in E flat, Suite No. 


Lillian Fuchs (viola). 


much for the feel of a small room) is this 
excellent Lillian 
Fuchs’ latest accomplishment in present- 
ing on LP all six of the Bach suites for 


the low-pitched stringed instrument. This 


recording of the great 


music, usually more interesting for its 
inventiveness than for its musical satis- 
faction, is, of course, the same that is more 
often performed on the cello. The bur- 
nished golden quality of the Fuchs tone, 
the immense variety of her shading, the 
powerful tensile strength of her rhythm, 
however, give it a radiance as enchanting 


C.J.L 


as it is unexpected. 


BEETHOVEN: Sonatas for Violin and 
Op. 12, No. 1 in D and Op. 
Fournier (violin) and 
Westminster 


Piano 
96 in G; 
Ginette Doyen (piano). 
WL5176, $5.95. 
AIN THIS DISC 


juxtaposes 


Jean 


which charmingly 
first and _ last 
the two artists continue 


Beethoven's 
violin sonatas 


their fine work. Considering present 
and previous recordings, I hope they 
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record them all. Theirs is a happy al- 
jiance. They have a unanimity of feeling 
like that of Casadesus and Francescatti 
or, earlier, Thibaud and Cortot, and the 
Menuhins. In addition, since both of the 
artists are well-known 
performers in their own right, they pos- 
sess the technical ability to play up the 
well-known playfullness of the first sonata 


present concert 


and to linger with considerable insight 
and musical intuition among the wonders 
Pre- 
ferring them, however, is largely a matter 
of taste. 


vivid though, at 


of the last sonata’s slow movement. 
Balsam are much 
the 
more academic in their approach. 


Fuchs and 
time, 
Heifetz 
and Bay are a good deal more showy and 


more same 


more concerned with the tonal attributes 


of the music. For me, this is the best 


performance on LP. My. opinion is 
seconded by the recording, which is per- 
fect. D.R. 

MANNHEIM SCHOOL:  Cas- 


THE 

* sation in E flat (Mozart); Wind Quartet, 
Opus 8 No. 2 (Stamitz); Wind Quintet, 
Opus 88 No. 2 (Reicha); DANZI: 
Wind Quintet Opus 67 No. 1(Danzi); 
The New Art Wind Quintet. Classic 
Editions LP set CE2010 (two discs), 
$11.90. 

ACLASSIC EDITIONS should be com- 

mended for making available important 

works from the literature of the woodwind 

This 


given us a gem of an album, the six-wind 


ensemble. company has already 
quartets of Rossini, as well as two col- 
lections of modern scores. 

The 


Bubbling over with cheerful good spirits, 


Stamitz piece is outstanding, 


it represents an imaginative approach to 
and a forward-looking atti- 
tude to its technical aspects. The Mozart, 


the medium 


a recently discovered manuscript, has 


its good points, too. It’s a shame that 
scores of these pieces are not generally 
available to performers. They would 
be a welcome addition to the standard 
Wind repertoire. 

The Reicha 
are pleasant listening, if not too start- 
ling 


Danzi and contributions 
good background music. 

After the high standards of the Ros- 
sini release I find the playing in this set 
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a little disappointing, mainly in matters 
Much of the blame for this 
may well fall upon the engineer; at any 


of balance. 


rate, more often than not solo passages 
for bassoon or horn come forward out of 
the ensemble in a disturbingly agressive 
There many 
spots for the horn in this florid music. 
The player’s style, and particularly his 
tone quality, is much too heavy to permit 


manner. are troublesome 


an even balance with the group. I sus- 
pect he uses a large-bore double instru- 
ment Helden- 
leben). borrow a 


(correct equipment for 
Too bad he couldn’t 
small-calibre horn to assist him in main- 
taining an intimate quality with the rest 
of the ensemble. Oboe and clarinet are 
outstandingly good. 

Don’t let a few technical considerations 
stand in your way of enjoying this un- 
diverting album. There is 


usual and 


much good music within its covers, music 


it is doubtful you will hear anywhere 
else. A.W.P. 
FRANCK: String Quarlet in D major; 


The WOXR Quartet. 
PRLP-1010, $5.95. 


Polymusic LP 


ATHE GOOD maitre of 
the 


to essay the string quartet form. 


Ste. Clotilde 


his death 
The 


mellow 


waited until year before 
lone result was this emotionally 
but 


many of his most compelling pages and 


meandering work, which contains 
has always enjoyed the fondest affections 


Withal, 


is a genre period piece and by no means 


of Franckophiles. however, it 
securely ensconced in the chamber reper- 
The 


consentaneousness and then some in pur- 


tory. present executants evince 
suing its peregrinations but they cannot 


make its composite song-sonata-cycle 
cerebrations completely convincing; there 
is too much opaqueness along with the 
moments of ethereal transport and the 
rich the 


cording is about the prevailing average. 


amber tones. Technically re- 
The engineers do not match their earlier 
the ensemble’s 
performance of the Milhaud First Quartet. 


On the other hand the musicians do not 


achievement with same 


have as much to sink their interpretative 
J.L. 
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teeth into, either. 







































































LL-672 
$5.95 


LL-688 
$5.95 


LL-695 
$5.95 


LL-697 
$5.95 


LL-654 


LL-674 
$5.95 


LL-644 
$5.95 


LS-645 
$4.95 


LS-590 
$4.95 


THE GREAT TRADITION CONTINUES 


22 SUPERB NEW ADDITIONS 


“FRENCH ORCHESTRAL MUSIC” 
Danse Macabre (Saint-Saens) (Opus 40) 
Le Rouet d’Omphale (Saint-Saens) (Opus 31) 
Marche Joyeuse (Chabrier) 
Pavanne pour une infante Defunte (Ravel) 
Espana Rapsodie (Chabrier) 

Ernest Ansermet conducting 

L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 


SYMPHONY NO. 6 IN B FLAT MAJOR (Prokofiev) (Opus 100) 
Erik Tuxen conducting The Danish State Radio Symphony Orchestra 


“A RECITAL OF BACH AND HANDEL ARIAS” 
Mass in B Minor — Qui Sedes (Bach) 
St. Matthew Passion — Grief for Sin (Bach) 
St. John Passion — All Is Fulflied (Bach) 
Mass in B Minor — Agnus Dei (Bach) 
Samson — Return, O God of Hosts (Handel) 
Messiah — O Thou That Teliest Good Tidings (Handel) 
Judas Maccabaeus — Father of Heaven (Handel) 
Messiah — He Was Despised (Handel) 
Kathleen Ferrier, Contralto with the London Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir Adrian 


CONCERTO FOR ORGAN AND ORCHESTRA IN G MINOR 
CONCERTO FOR ORGAN AND ORCHESTRA IN B FLAT MAJOR 
(Handel) (Opus 4, Nos. 1 & 2) 
Jeanne Demessieux, Organ with L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande conducted by Ernest 
Ansermet 


FANTASIA AND FUGUE ON CHORALE ‘‘Ad Nos Ad Salutarem Undam” 
(Franz Liszt) 

VARIATIONS FROM SYMPHONIE GOTHIQUE (Charles Widor) 
Jeanne Demessieux, Organ 


SONATA NO. 29 IN B FLAT MAJOR (Hammerkiavier) (Beethoven) (Opus 106) 
Wilheim Backhaus, Piano 


“TWELVE ETUDES OF CHOPIN” 
Withelm Backhaus, Piano 


SONATA IN A MINOR (Arpeggione) (Schubert) (Op. Post.) 
PHANTASIESTUECKE (Schumann) (Opus 73) 
TROIS ROMANCES (Schumann) (Opus 93) 

Maurice Gendron, Cello and Jean Francaix, Piano 


SONATA IN B FLAT MAJOR FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO (Mozart) (K. 454) 
SONATA IN E FLAT MAJOR FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO (Mozart) (K. 481) 
Reinhard Peters, Violin and Charles Rosen, Piano 


“FRENCH ART SONGS” 
Trois Baliades de Francois Villon (Debussy) 
Le Promenoir Des Deux Amants (Debussy) 
Fantoches (Debussy) 
Les Cigaies — Ballade des Gros Dindons — Villanelle des Petits Canards — 
L'lle Heureuse (Chabrier) 
h (Ravel) 
Jacques Jansen, Baritone with Jacqueline Bonneau, Piano and Maurice Gendron, Cello 
and Jean Pierre Rampal, Flute 





“SONGS OF REYNALDO HAHN” 
Jacques Jansen, Baritone and Jacqueline Bonneau, Piano 


“LIEDERKREIS” — Song Cycle (Robert Schumann) (Opus 39) 
Suzanne Danco, Soprano and Guido Agosti, Piano 
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LL-702 
$11. 


LL-700 


$4.95 


rf 


LS-69: 
$4.9 


' Adrian 


y Ernest 


ron, Cello 
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iL-622 MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM — incidental Music (Mendelssohn) 
$5.95 (Overture — Nocturne — Scherzo) 
ROSAMUNDE — Incidental Music (Schubert) 
(Overture — Entr’acte — Ballet Music) 
. Eduard van Beinum conducting The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 


LL-694 Capriccio Espagnol! (Rimsky-Korsakov) 
$5.95 Le Coq D’Or — Suite (Rimsky-Korsakov) 
Ernest Ansermet conducting L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 


u-709 DANCES FROM GALANTA (Zoltan Kodaly) 
$6.95 DANCE SUITE (Bela Bartok) 
Georg Solti conducting The London Philharmonic Orchestra 


LL-708 SYMPHONY NO. 3 IN A MINOR (Scotch) (Mendelssohn) 
$5.95 Georg Solti conducting The London Symphony Orchestra 


i492 CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA (Khachaturian) 
$5.95 Moura Lympany (piano) with The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor: Anatole Fistoulari 


LL-702/3 “‘DIE WINTERREISE” — Complete Song Cycle (Schubert) 
$11.90 Karl Schmitt Walter, Baritone and Hubert Giesen, Piano 


LL-700 SONATA IN G MAJOR FOR CELLO AND PIANO (Bach) 
HERZLICH TUT MICH VERLANGEN — Chorale (Bach) 
NIGUN — Improvisation from “Baal Shem” (Bloch) 
CHANSON LOUIS XII! AND PAVANE (Kreisler) 
BEAU SOIR (Debussy-Heifeitz) 
FILEUSE (Opus 80, No. 2) (Faure) 
PRELUDE NO. 2 (Gershwin) 
GRANADINA (Nin) 

Pierre Fournier, Cello and Ernest Lush, Piano 


“TWO CANZONE FOR DOUBLE STRING ORCHESTRA” (Gabrieli) 
“CONCERTO FOR VIOLA AND STRING ORCHESTRA” (Telemann) 
Karl Munchinger conducting The Stuttaart Chamber Orchestra 
Heinz Kirchner, Viola Soloist 


5k 


“A RECITAL OF SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURY MUSIC” 
Eil, mich, Gott, Zu Erretten (Schutz) 
Bist Du Bei Mir (Bach) 
Warum Betrubst Du Dich? (Bach) 
Komm, Suesser Tod (Bach) 
O Del Mio Dolce Ardor (Gluck) 
Se Florindo E Fedete (Scarlatti) 
Come Raggio Dei Sol (Caldara) 
Danza Danza (Durante) 
Amarilli, Mia Bella (Caccini) 
Suzanne Danco, Soprano with Jeanne Demessieux, Organ and Guido Agosti, Piano 


gf 


\S-699 “A RECITAL OF LIEDER BY MOZART AND RICHARD STRAUSS” 
$4.95 Suzanne Danco, Soprano and Guido Agosti, Piano 


Long Playing plus Full Frequency Range Recording 


ONDON 
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MOZART: Divertimento No. 10 in F, 
k.247; Members of the Vienna Octet. 
London 10” LP LS682, $4.95. 

ATHIS enchanting disc will come as a 

revelation to 

work 


this 
in the pre-war Philadelphia Or- 
chestra performance, in which Ormandy’s 


those who remember 


massive forces extruded a suave stream- 
lined product from the raw material of a 
score that is completely genial, informal, 
and even a trifle folksy. Veteran concert- 
master Willi Boskovsky heads the expert 
this 


impeccable but 


Viennese instrumentalists in per- 


formance, a model of 
relaxed musicianship that remains at all 
times within the modest frame the com- 
poser had in mind. 

The work is scored for strings and two 
horns, a lineup similar to the scoring in 
Vos. 15 


with the solo violin carrying 


the more familiar Divertimenti 


and 17, 


lion’s share of the melodic burden. 


| 


From 
a Gebrauchsmusik point-of-view, the horn 
parts are unenterprising to the point of 
Their 


scheme of things, however, is both logical 


dullness. place in the over-all 


and effective. 


High recording standards have been 
maintained. Balance is good, tone 
quality excellent) and surfaces quiet. 
Highly recommended. A.W.P. 


MOZART: Divertimento in E flat major, 
K.563; Bel Arte Trio. Decca DL9659, 
$5.95. 

ATHIS ravishing 

small scoring, is really a six-movement 

Written 

during that incredible year of 1788, along 


work, big despite its 
suite in the form of a string trio. 


with the last three symphonies, it contains 
some of the most touchingly lovely music 
Mozart doubt 
hearing the Andante 


ever wrote. I that any 
which looks 
forward so surprisingly not only to Zau- 


berfloete but also to Schubert will ever for- 


one 


get its perfection. The performance, too, 
should be perfect and there actually exists 
a recording which is almost that the 
one the Pasquier Trio did some years 


Vox LP. 


group 


ago for a In my opinion the 
that 
Theirs is a performance which, 
though readied with 


present does not approach 


standard. 
great care and com- 
ensemble, suffers 


pleted with fine 
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very 


from the slight and individual inadequa- 
A shaky 


top violin note or a harsh viola sound 


cies of the separate performers. 


can topple this extraordinarily delicate 
rococo structure. In the matter of re. 
production, however, this disc has it all 
over Vox. There is a real spatial feeling 
between the instruments and the delinea- 


D.R 


tion is always razor-sharp. 


MOZART: Quartet in C, K.465 and 
Quartet in D 421; 
Konzerthaus Quartet. 
LP dise WL-5175, $5.95. 

AEXCELLENT string quartet 


ing without 


minor, hk. Vienna 


Westminster 


record- 
the excessive reverberation 
that has sometimes plagued performances 
one of Vienna 
Konzerthaus Quartet’s best jobs. The 
rhythm is more lively, the tone leaner than 


of this group. This is 


what we expect from this group. The 
music is among Mozart’s highest achieve- 
ments. The A.421 is the only quartet 
dedicated to Haydn written in a minor 
key and it is concentrated, songful, and 
intense of expression throughout. The 
k.465 is the so-called Dissonance Quartet 
intro- 


(because of the harmony in its 


duction) and a perfect work it is. 1 would 
prefer more animation in the corner move- 
ments, a greater sense of give and take 
among the performers, but it cannot be 
denied that the Viennese players perform 
the slow movement with a most appro- 
continuity. All the 


same, it might be wise to wait to com- 


priate dreamlike 
pare the forthcoming London recording 
of the latter work by the New 
Quartet. 


Italian 
Cia 





BACH: French Suites; 


Fernando Valenti 

Westminster LP set 
WAL-310, 3 dises, $17.85. 

AWESTMINSTER believes in exploit- 


ing the talents of 


(harpsichord ). 


gifted 
Badura-Skoda 


youthful _ per- 


formers. was assigned 
the Bach Partitas and now young Valenti 
the French Suites. The latter assignment 
is more in keeping with Bachian tradition, 
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for these suites were written primarily 
for the harpsichord. Ever since | dis- 
covered the Spanish Music disc that 


Valenti made for Allegro (AL-45), I have 


been interested in the music-making of 


Valenti. 
that 
Music of the Spanish School of Domenico 
Scarlatti’ 
whose grace and rhythmic fluency proved 


Fernando Though miserably 


recorded, disc of ‘Harpsichord 


introduced me to a performer 
wholly captivating. He deserved better 
treatment than Allegro gave him, and I 
was happy to know that he had signed 
Here, Val- 


ente is given realistically forward sounding 


acontract with Westminster. 


recording which makes his presence very 
real. 
board suites of Bach are rendered with 


His performances of these fine key- 


assurance, stately grace and well ordered 
rhythm. 
music which speaks for itself is treated 
forthrightly, sensibly. 
Those who appreciate Bach played on 
will 
much pleasure from this set which, in- 
cidentally, not only has informative notes 
but also a musical score of the six suites. 

We are told that Bach did not at first 
call these works French Suites though 
later the title The dance 
forms which they contain are of varied 


There is no fussiness; the 


accurately and 


the harpsichord assuredly derive 


was affixed. 
national sources. There is good reason 
to believe that these suites were devised 
for the special delection of his second 
wife, Anna Magdalena. 
attractive one, as Parry has said, “and 


The idea is an 


the spirit of the works seems to suggest 
the tenderest and most loving relations 


P.H.R. 


between them.” 


BACH: The Well-Tempered Clavier (Book 
2) Preludes and Fugues 9 to 16; 
Wanda Landowska (harpsichord). RCA 
Victor LP dise LM-1708, $5.72. 

AJUST one more disc after this one and 

Landowska will have completed her proj- 

ect of recording the entire Well-Tempered 

Clavier. his well-recorded release is very 

much like the others in the series. It re- 

veals Landowska’s enormous scholarship, 
her passionate devotion to the music 

(which to at 


seems as uneven in expressive communi- 


least one listener’s mind 


cation as ever), and her mastery over her 
March, 1953 








instrument. It also reveals a_ certain 
fussiness, a great laboring for distentions 
and contractions of phrase, for example, 
that one did not hear from her before the 
last war. The continuity of many of the 
more elaborate pieces is now often broken 
and it is seldom that Landowska brings 
off those moments of hair-raising excite- 
ment that once attended the climaxes of 
the dramatic music of Bach she played. 
This is not to say that much still cannot 
be learned from her playing. I merely 
suggest that only at rare intervals does 
her work achieve the incandescence one 
was accustomed to fifteen and more years 
ago. C.5.L. 
SCHUBERT: IJmpromplus, Op. 90 and 

142; Artur Schnabel (piano). HM\ 

LP dise LHMV-1027, $5.95. 
ATHIS is the fifth complete recording 
of Schubert’s beautiful, long-winded Jm- 
promptus we have had during the past 
And it’s the best! Well enough 
recorded, this disc contains ‘ust about 
the last work Schnabel ever preserved 
for us. 


year. 


It is vigorous, sensitive, and enor- 
His rhythmic alacrity, 
his exciting phraseology, his way of mov- 
ing logically but surprisingly from one 
musical point to the next is here in abund- 
Don’t miss this disc. C.S.L. 


mously satisfying. 


ance. 





HANDEL: Cantatas Nos. 13, 14 and 17% 
Agnes Giebel (soprano), Helma Elsner 
(harpsichord), Helmut Reimann (cello), 
Alfred Mann (recorder), the Tonstudio 
Orchestra of Stuttgart conduted by 
Rudolf Lamy. Oceanic OCS-30, $5.95. 

ATHE FIRST two cantatas on this disc, 

Armida abbandonata and Agrippina con- 

dotta a morire, are more or less routine 

Italian-style Handel. The other work. 

Pensieri Notturni di Filli, is a little master- 

piece. Essentially an extended duet for 

and Nocturnal 

Thoughts of with ex- 

quisite delicacy and a very real wit the 

musings of the lovesick shepherdess. The 
performance is excellent. Miss Giebel’s 
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recorder soprano, the 


Phyllis examine 





approach is rather broad, not to say heavy, 
Alfred Mann is 
The recording is small and 


D.R 


but her tone is quite pure. 
impeccable. 
studio-sounding. 


HOWE: Songs; Kathrine Hansel (so- 
prano), Harold Ronk (baritone), Theo- 
dore Schaefer (piano); Choruses; How- 
ard University Choir, Warner Lawson 
(conductor), Henry Kindland (piano); 
WCFM LP-13, $5.95. 

ATHE MUSIC of Mary Howe is marked 

by utter sincerity, sound craftsmanship 

and a not too distinctive sound. These 
songs, nine in all, have a tendency to 
seem somewhat alike but there is no de- 

nying the power of a work like When I 

Died in Berners Street. Miss Hansel has 

a nice voice which she projects well. Mr. 

Ronk has a pleasant tone but his pitch 

is unsteady and, worse, he acts with his 

voice. The six choruses sound somewhat 
like Miss Howe’s chamber music and are 
the more interesting items on the disc. 

They are well performed though the re- 

cording, which captures solo voices well, 

does not do the ensemble full justice. 


D.R. 


JANACEK: Slavonic 
Mixed Chorus and Brno Radio Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Breti- 

Bakala. URLP 7072, 


Mass; Moravian 


slay Urania 
$5.95. 

ATHIS 1926 work, considered by some 

to be the 


certainly one 


composer’s 
of the stunningly 
beautiful choral works of this century. 
I would rank it right alongside of Stravin- 
sky’s Symphonie des Psaumes and Bartok’s 
Written the 
years of the composer’s life, this 


masterpiece, is 
most 


Cantata Profana. during 
last 
essentially secular mass seems the apotheo- 
sis of a genius which could create both 
the spontaneous logic of the Piano and 
Wind Concertino as well as the monumental 


evocations of the Sinfonietta. Sounding 


more like an oratorio or an opera — and 
one more pagan than Christian at that — 
the work profoundly reflects, with a 


splendour which can justly be called bar- 
baric, the essentially non-denominational 
natures of the Slavic religions. It has 


been aptly said that this is a work which 
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“has much in common in attitude a 
racial feeling with Sacre du Printemps.” 
The though 
the soloists often leave something to bk 
desired. Bakala bot! 
precision and devotion. The recording 
by Suprophon, is adequate. A 
included with the disc. 


performance sounds good 


conducts with 
text 5 


DR 


MENDELSSOHN: Die Erste Walpw. 
gisnacht; Soloists, Netherlands Phil 
harmonic Choir and Orchestra cop 
ducted by Otto Ackermann; Fi 
Songs; Uta Graf (soprano), 
Pommers (piano). 
1159, $5.95. 

ATHE NAME of this “‘ballad,” to work 

of Goethe, indicates its intentions. | 

is not the later Walpurgis Night, infested 
with Gothic horrors, but the first on, 
as performed by the Druids. Thus, thi 

is a charmingly 19th-century Sacre di 

Printemps with an overture “portrayiy 

the change from Winter weather 

Spring” and a Christian finale with th 

burden, ““Thy light shall shine forever! 

Written in 1831, it is one of the composer! 

happiest works. The spring music i 


melting in its felicity and the demoni 


effects are both elegant and startlingl 
imaginative — in the manner of Berlic 
The performance is quite fine and the re 
cording is splendid. The five songs ar 
Die Liebende Schreibt, Neue Liebe, Schil- 
flied, Der Mond and the popular Ay 
Fluegeln des Gesanges. Uta Graf projects 
them with a very real artistry and taste. 
She and Mr. Pommers are well recorded. 


-D,R, 


PARIS °90; Cornelia Otis Skinner with 
orchestra conducted by Nathaniel Shil 


kret. Columbia LP disc ML-46l), 
$5.45. 
AA REALISTIC, close-up _recordig 


of Miss Skinner’s recent Broadway ptt 
duction. Its points of reference are th 
posters of Toulouse-Lautrec and, I would 
gather, a recent movie entitled Pan 
1900. The show with its enticemenl 
for the eye may have been rather effe- 
tive, for its elements are a cut above what 
one currently gets in the commercial 
musical theatre. Nevertheless, the & 
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chantment is almost gone as far as this 


disc is concerned. With nothing for the 
eye and, because of the recording, a much 
too close contact with material conceived 
with some distance between spectators 
and actress in mind, this is a disc which 
even admirers of the actress should hear 


before buying. —C.J.L. 
PROKOFIEFF: On Guard for Peace, 
Op. 124; Soloists, childrens’ choir, 


mixed choir and State Orchestra of the 

USSR conducted by Samuel Samossoud. 

Vanguard VRS-6003, $5.95. 
APROKOFIEFF completed this highly 
secular oratorio in 1950. It is about the 
destruction during the war, the recon- 
struction of the cities, the innocence of 
little children and the belief that real 
security will come “when armaments are 
at the bottom of the sea”. Like a lot of 
late Prokofieff, the music is both mere- 
tricious and dull. Still, it must be ad- 
mitted that this work begins to sound 
noble by comparison with pieces of similar 
genre by Shostakovich, Khatchaturian 
and Kabalevsky. The choruses in this 
work are several cuts above high-school 
anthems and, though much of the music 
is awfully hearty in that peculiarly syn- 
thetic way of Soviet composers, it still 
has style and a sort of grandeur. The 
performance is superb and the recording 
is brilliant. One thing which might preju- 
dice the prospective buyer is that there 
is a lot of talking on the disc and no trans- 
lations in the notes. —D.R. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: Five Mys- 
Harold Ronk (baritone) 
and the Chancel Choir of the National 
Presbyterian Church, Theodore Schae- 
fer, organist and choirmaster; BUX- 
TEHUDE: Jesu, Meine Freude; Kathe- 
rine Hansel (soprano), George Barritt 
(tenor), John Tompkins (bass), Choir 
and T. Schaefer (organ); Choral Pre- 
lude: Wei schoen leuchtet der Morgen- 


tical Songs; 


slern: T. Schaefer (organ); DEN DR2 
$5.95. 
ATHESE performances, though often 


sweet and always well-intentioned, are 
not particularly professional. Mr. Ronk 
wavers in pitch and mouths his syllables. 
March, 1953 


The organ is in the far distance, the choir 
is somewhat closer and Mr. Ronk seems 
very near indeed. The music is fairly 
undistinguished, at least in this perform- 
ance. ,The Buxtehude is given a small 
and intimate reading which saves it from 
pretention. 


However, it is far from a 


representative performance. The organ 


piece — a lovely one using a hymn later 
taken by Bach is played in a wooden 


fashion. There seems to be a great deal 
of reverberation wherever they recorded 


this. —D.R. 


VERDI: Quattro Pezzi Sacri; Aachen 
Cathedral Choir and Orchestra of the 
City of Aachen conducted by Theodore 
Rehmann. Decca DL9661, $5.95. 

ATOWARD the end of Verdi's life his 

music became more and more rarified 

or, as some would have it, purified. Cer- 
tainly there is no better example of the 
final and greatest musical attainment 
than the Four Sacred Pieces. They de- 
serve a place, small in scope though they 
be, beside both Otello and Falstaff. This 
is music of an essentially reflective charac- 
ter which moves with complete knowledge, 
yet utter faith, toward a very personal 
affirmation. In this performance, the 
concluding measures of the Te Deum 

the final affirmation is rather spoiled. 

Whether it is the performance, which is 

otherwise excellent, or the recording, 

from Deutsche Grammophon, is difficult 
to say. At any rate the ethereal violin 
harmonics are lost until the last minute 
and there is a kind of general untidyness 
about the Outside of this 
nothing can be said against this perform- 
ance which is otherwise almost 

tantly preferable to Swoboda’s. 
recording too is generally adequate. 


—D.R. 


conclusion. 


consis- 


The 


VIVALDI: Beatus Vir; Soloists, Chamber 
Choir of the Stuttgart Academy of 
Music and the Pro Musica Orchestra 
conducted by Hans Grischkat. 
PL-7140, $5.95. 

ATHOUGH billed as an oratorio this 

impressive, elegant and very beautiful 

setting of the 111th Psalm lacks the for- 
mal, or dramatic, conception which we 
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associate with the form. This is the only 
thing it lacks, however, for it has a highly 
indigenous form of its own and, musically, 
it is often dramatic to the point of theatri- 
cality. It is a big and athletic work, using 
two sopranos, two basses and a tenor as 
well as two oboves and double chorus and 
Grischkat keeps 
his forces well in hand yet does not hinder 


orchestra with organ. 
the reproduction of the more florid lines 
of the work. 


competent, if 


The vocal solists are highly 
not outstanding, and the 
The 


made in Stuttgart, captures a satisfying 


orchestra is excellent. recording, 
amount of resonance and the delineation 
between voices and orchestra is very clean. 


D.R. 
“MR. PRESIDENT” From FDR 
to Eisenhower; edited and narrated 


by James Fleming; directed by Michael 


Zeamer. RCA Victor LP LM-1753, 
$5.72 
AA COMMENDABLE job of | split- 


second splicing. The title is somewhat 


cryptic if not misleading. The sub-title 
is only slightly more revealing: “The 


actual voices of the men who made our 
history from 1933 to 1953.” 
accurate about it, this is a sampling of 
the political headlines of the 20 
years, expertly culled from the labyrin- 
thine archives of NBC. 
participants are mostly politicians play- 


To be more 
past 
The unwitting 
ing politics or non-politicians trying their 


hand at it. 
far as 


The all-star cast ranges as 
Marcelino 


the Puerto Rican convention 


Huey Long to 


from 
Romani 
delegate whose primitive parliamentar- 
ianism provided the election year’s only 
We hear the fam- 
Herbert 
Sinclair and John L. Lewis, Alf 
Al Smith, Wendell Willkie and 
so on and on. Each had something to 
that the 


in most instances it is of no con- 


authentic comic relief. 


iliar tones of such figures as 
Hoover, 
Landon, 
say commanded attention at 
time; 
sequence today but the wisdom of hind- 
sight does not detract from the pleasures 
of reminiscence. ‘Eavesdropping on the 
American past,” is what the editor calls it. 
Reflecting on one’s own would be more 
ike it, because nothing has changed in 
—J.L. 


politics but the names. 
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EARLY ITALIAN MUSIC: Concerto 
Grosso in D minor, Op. 3, No. 11 (Vivaldi- 
Stokowski); Tu mancavi a tormentarmi, 

(Cesti, trans, 
Stokowski); Le Triomphe de l’amour 

Vocturne and Thésée March (Lul- 
ly); Gagliarda (Frescobaldi, trans. Sto- 
kowski); Te and O bone 
Jesu (Palestrina); Canzon Quarti Toni 
a 15 and In Ecclesiis Benedicte Domino 
(Gabrieli); Leopold Stokowski and 
His Orchestra, Brass Choir and 
A Capella Chorus. RCA Victor LP 
LM-1721, $5.72. 

AIN MANY WAYS this is an extra- 


ordinary and 


crudelissima speranza 


4{doramus 


with 


program most welcome 


from the source. The fine recording which 
is realistic without being blatant is always 
tonally the ear. Sto- 
kowski’s re-orchestration of Vivaldi’s 
D minor Concerto is more in keeping with 


ingratiating to 


its period than Siloti’s arrangement, of 
which Koussevitzy has left us a wonder- 


ful performance (not yet on LP).  Ori- 
ginally for strings, Stokowski has _re- 


scored it for three woodwinds, five brasses, 
Vivaldi, 


bering his illustrous predecessor, Giovanni 


tympani and strings. remem- 
Gabrieli (also represented on this disc), 
scored this concerto in a 
similar manner, though without tympani. 
There is admirable restraint in the Sto- 
The Cesti excerpt 
which follows is an arrangement of a song 


might have 


kowski performance. 


about unrequited love. It makes an 
expressive instrumental piece. The Lully 
excerpts are beautifully played, more 


realistic in tonal quality than the con- 
ductor’s previous versions with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. The 

one of Stokowski’s loveliest 
cordings, is also improved by 
Though Stokowski once made 
an orchestral arrangement of Palestrina’s 


Fresc« »baldi, 

earlier re- 
modern 
recording. 


Adoremus Te, he has chosen to record it 
this time in its original version for 4 
This and the other motet 
by Palestrina are expressively sung by 
an unnamed chorus. The Gabrieli com- 
positions are most effective — the first 


capella choir. 
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being for three instrumental choirs, while 
the second is for choir, organ and instru- 
ments. Whether traditional or not, 
Stokowski contrives some effective cres- 
cendo and diminuendo effects in the Pales- 
trina and Gabrieli works, much in the 
manner of an organist employing tonal 
swells. The program is so unusual that 
I feel certain many will find it of ab- 
sorbiag interest. P.H.R. 
GLIERE: The Red Poppy Ballet 

Suite; Symphony No. 3 in B minor — 

Ilya Hermann 

Scherchen conducting the Vienna State 


LP 


Mourometz, Op. 42; 
Opera Orchestra. | Westminster 
set, WAL-210, 2 dises, $11.90. 
AGLIERE — born 1875, gained a reputa- 
tion under the Czarist regime and ended 
up as a ranking Soviet composer. His 
Red Poppy Ballet (1927) is quite different 
from Vouromelz symphony (1910). 
The latter is a romantic, program work, 


his 


based on the tale of a legendary hero of 
olden times, the sort of thing that the 
cultured The 
former treats its revolutionary subject 


Czar would approve. 
in the manner of later-day Soviet com- 
posers with vivacious dance effects and 
The Red Poppy has more real 
the which 
is long drawn out and somewhat taxing 


rowdiness. 


substance than symphony, 
to the listener in ascertaining just what 


it is all about. Its third movement re- 
In- 
spiration Gliere had, but not the kind 


that proves really adventuresome to the 


mains its most persuasive section. 


truly questing listener. 
Stokowski the 

some years back and Victor recently re- 

LP. 


most startlingly 


performed symphony 
leased it on 
the 
reproduction that Westminster has given 
us since the Mahler Fifth, makes quite 
an auspicious show out of this score with 


Scherchen, aided by 


some of realistic 


its driving energy and rolling tympani 
(have like this?). 
Inasmuch as sound rightfully plays its 


we ever had drums 
part in this score and we have it here in 
a more realistic manner than in the Sto- 
kowski disc, any virtues of the famed 
Philadelphia Orchestra diminished 
by the greater reality of the Vienna State 
Opera 


are 


Orchestra, Scherchen — lavishes 


March, 1953 





as much care on detail and expression as 
Furth 2r- 
more, his is an uncut performance. 


-P.H.R. 


his gifted colleague formerly did. 


HAYDN: Symphonies Nos. 88 in G and 
Vo. 93 in D; 
the Vienna State Opera Or- 
Westminster LP WL-5178, 


Hermann Scherchen con- 
ducting 
chestra. 
$5.95. 

AFROM the standpoint of 
in sound, these are the best versions of 
both symphonies on LP. 
careful adjustment of dynamics, from a 
whisper to a forte, have been faithfully 
caught by Nine LP 
releases of the G minor Symphony con- 
Of these, the Tos- 
canini for its wonderful momentum would 
take first place were it not for the dead- 
sounding recording. 





realism 


Scherchen’s 


the engineering. 


firm its popularity. 


Furtwaengler’s ex- 
cellent performance, linked to a capricious 
rendition of Schubert’s C major Sym- 
phony, may be overlooked. Scherchen, 
employing an orchestra of less weight, 
shows himself equally adept at handling 
the niceties of this score, though in the 
first 
to submerge the woodwinds. 


tend 
But the 
energy is here and an ever alert mind at 
work to the last detail. 
better balanced and more rewarding for 
tonal 


outer movements his violins 


The Largo is 


its realistic warmth of natural 
quality. 

Four LPs of the D major find Scherchen 
up against some strong competition. 
The recent Beecham version has the all- 
around best orchestral playing but lacks 
The 
dynamic shading in Scherchen’s perform- 
ance remains unsurpassed. The 
all balance of the orchestra is better in 
this work; the 
more fluent in the lovely 


Largo cantabile and the finale, but the 


the fidelity in sound we find here. 
over- 
violins never dominate. 
Beecham is 
greater coloration by virtue of finer 
dynamics makes Scherchen’s performance 
He gets more humor and 
bounce in the minuet than either Beecham 
or Cantelli. The 
of this work is admirable for its impetus, 


most agreeable. 
latter’s performance 


but lacking in the variety and contrast 


which both Beecham and _ Scherchen 
obtain. P.H.LR. 
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RAVEL: 
Ballet); 
L’Orchestra de la Suisse Romande and 
Motet Choir of Geneva. LP 
LL-693, $5.95. 

ALONDON has led the way in the re- 

ballets, of 

we have had only 


Daphnis et Chloe 
Ernest 


(Complete 
Ansermet conducting 


London 


cording of complete which 


previously excerpts. 
Its recent complete de Falla Three Cornered 
Hat was an unexpected contribution, as 
is indeed the Here, 
the quality of the reproduction is con- 


present offering. 
sistent with the sterling character of other 


issues from Ansermet and his famous 


Swiss orchestra. I can think of no con- 
ductor who could serve this complete 
score with its exquisite poetic substance 
more persuasively, and I have in mind 
the previous 78-rpm issues of London’s 
Munch performances of Suites I and I/ 
which elicited wide praise. There is a 
cultural refinement in Ansermet’s artistry 
which ideally allies him to the delicate 
and formal 
work. The scrupulous clarity 


nuances fastidiousness of 
Ravel's 
he obtains in this performance and the 
he 


its poetic drama are qualities to extoll. 


judicious temperence maintains in 
Ravel and his choreographer Fokine in 
this recaptured the 
beauty of Hellas. The work 
belongs to the theatre. Complete ballets 
in a recording lack the full evocation of 
the theatre where scene and dance sup- 
the 
in Ravel’s arrangement of his two or- 


idealistic pastoral 


ancient 


plement ear. There was wisdom 
chestral suites, for they have the nucleus 
of the music which requires no visual 
All the 


same, one is grateful to Ansermet and 
London for their artistic pursuit in sup- 


complement to satisfy the mind. 


plying a complete job, well done. 


P.H.R. 


RESPIGHI: Fountains of Rome: 
of Rome; 


Pines 
conducting 
the Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera. 
Westminster LP WL-5167, $5.95. 
ASOUNDWISE, these recordings steal 
more than an edge on De Sabata’s Foun- 


Argeo Quadri 


fains and Ormandy’s Pines. Westminster 
engineers believe in realism and a wide 
When the De Sabata 
recording was first released on 78 rpm, 
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range of dynamics. 


it was hailed as incomparable reproduc- 
tion. How the decibels have grown in a 
few short years! 
De Sabata or Toscanini, 
But 
he knows how to make music in a way 
that speaks for itself. Respighi supplied 
enough orchestral virtuosity without ad- 
ded 
yet there’s magic to the Toscanini baton 
Quadri with his 
doesn’t the 
theatre in this music though he doesn’t 
But 
could the conductor 


Quadri is no 
he has not their virtuosic sweep. 


impetus from the conductor, and 


in any Respighi score. 


operatic background miss 


play it up. with such recording, 


how miss? Those 
who like sound will be wooed and won. 


—P.HLR. 





New Entre Series 





AAMONG COLUMBIA’S latest Entré 
releases is a performance of Beethoven's 
Fourth Symphony by Sir Hamilton Harty 
and the Hallé Orchestra, made in 1927 
during the (RL- 
3034). Harty’s rendition of this work is 
as fine as any on records. 
valued 
the LP 
at the quality of the reproduction, the 
realism, 


Beethoven Centennial 
It has long 
Heard 


release, one is astonished 


been a collector’s item. 


from 
for example, of the tympani. 
This is the sort of thing which deserves 
revival. So, do the Mengelberg 
performances of Tchaikovsky’s Romeo 
and Juliet and Liszt’s Les Préludes (RL- 
3039), which in their day were hailed as 
If the fidelity 
today seems less startling, the reprodue- 


also, 


superlative recordings. 


tion is by no means lacking in realism, 
though the orchestral clarity is not what 
we get today. There are some who still 
contend that Mengelberg’s Les Préludes 
is the best performance ever made. While 
I would not go that far, I would rate it 
as one of the best. 

Columbia __ issued 
Tchaikovsky's Symphony No. 5 in a per- 
formance by Paul Kletzki and the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra which was praised 
for its energy, fervor and avoidance of 
sentimental stress. At the time, | rated 
it, both as a performance and recording, 
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as most worthy of consideration. — Its 
re-issue on LP (RL-3036) at lower price 
challenges the best of reproduced Fifths 
including the 
Ormandy version. Personally, | welcome 


extant, glowingly toned 
this performance back to my collection 
like an old friend. 

Why the Or- 
chestra performance of Beethoven’s Seventh 
(RL-3035) was not released earlier at a 
higher price is not understandable, as 
it was hailed in England as the best mod- 
version. Alceo Galliera 
has not conducted here, which leaves 
him without desired publicity. But at 
any price his version of this symphony 


Galliera-Philharmonia 


ern Of course, 


deserves consideration. 
The Philharmonia 
England’s best, figures in a mixed pro- 


Orchestra, one of 
gram of Music of Percy Grainger, Boro- 
din’s Nocturne and three Concert Marches 
by Mendelssohn, Berlioz and Elgar. 
are George Weldon, Sir 
Malcolm Sargent and Warwick Braith- 
waite. The Stokowski-Grainger 
offers better performances than those 
found here, and except for the Borodin 
piece which Sargent has arranged and 
nicely performed — the rest of the pro- 
gram may not wear well. 
cording prevails. 

George Weldon and the City of Birm- 
ingham Orchestra are represented in a 
program of Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite No. 
2 and Norwegian dances, and Edward 
German’s Henry VIII Dances and Welsh 
Rhapsody (RL-3041). A good buy for 
the money, this disc offers realistic re- 


Conductors 


disc 


Excellent re- 


production. 

History figures in the re-issue of the 
Liszt-Busoni Spanish Rhapsody, performed 
by Egon Petri, Mitropoulos and the 
Minneapolis Symphony (RL-3040). Petri 
was a favorite pupil of Busoni and this 
splendid rendition of the Rhapsody (as 
much Busoni as_ Liszt) reveals pianist 
and conductor at their best. 
face of the disc, are Petri’s performances 
of the Chopin Preludes — in which there 
is much to admire in technique and con- 
trol but little feeling for the romantic 
qualities of the music. The recording 
here is dated. —P.H.R. 
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On the other, 





4 . 
Collectors Recordings 
~ - (Continued on page 218) 
German recordings. The engineering 


of these has been exceptionally well done; 
in several cases where I was able to make 
comparison with some of the original 78 
rpm discs | found the LP greatly pre- 
ferable. 
in which Destinn successfully sang, and 
Naturally, they are all 
sung in German but Destinn was a singer 


There are arias from 19 operas 
several songs. 


who knew how to handle many languages. 
One hardly resents her singing of German 
in the Italian operas, but her Carmen airs 
sound very strange and so does her Faust 
“Jewel Destinn was a famous 
Carmen and Madama Butterfly in her 
time, but she never sang these roles at 
the Metropolitan. Though this sort of 
release smacks of pirating (it is highly 
doubtful that 
any royalty from the LP set), there seems 
some justification in its issue as it is 


Song.” 


the singer’s heirs derive 


doubtful that European companies would 
consider at this time a similar LP enter- 


JN. 


prise. 





Author's Name Omitted 





The record survey in our February 
issue entitled “On Some RCA Victor 
Treasury Series,” was written by Mr. Phil 
Hart, whose name was unintentionally 
omitted. 
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